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THE TURN OF THE PENNY. 
One-morning, happening to pass through a suburb 
of this large city, where much vice, no doubt, but, 
perhaps, equal misery, is congregated, I overheard a 
wretched-looking female, with a string of knittings 
tied to the handle of her basket, and a few thimbles 
and sinall looking-glasses in the bottom of it, in con- 
versation with another who was arranging greens 
upon a stall. “I was out all yesterday,” she said, 
“through mony streets, and up mony stairs; and, 
woman, a’ that I drew was just three halfpence: but 
if it were never sae little, its aye the turn o’ the penny; 
and I’m just gaun out to try again the day.” These 
touching words forcibly recalled to my mind those of 
a very eminent orator, when contrasting his own po- 
litical consistency with that of certain of his party 
who had recently made a public boast of it. “It is 
all very well,” said Sheridan, “for Lord This and 
Lord That to resist the temptation of place ; but it is 
not so easy for me, who in all my life never possessed 
a shilling that I could call my own.” Such was ex- 
actly the case of the poor basket-woman in comparison 
with that of more fortunate traders. In this great 
commercial country, there are said to be shopkeepers 
who draw over their counter four or five hundred 
pounds a-day. Of how little consequence to them 
were the entire loss of custom for a week !_ How small 
their merit in maintaining a fair and honourable cha- 
racter! But she! if she were a solitary widow, could 
the world say to her, “ you have your share of good 
things ; you have three halfpence a-day! why should 
vou be discontented or dishonest?” If she had a 
fatherless family dependent on her earnings, could 
she deal a sufficient morsel to all—clothe them—edu- 
cate them—bid them all be thankful? If she had a 
husband who spent his wages in profligate riot, and 
left her to maintain her children, could such gains 
keep them with the smallest measure of comfort ? 
Verily, if the minds of many poor were not supported 
by a spirit of submission and contentment, it is not 
easy to see how they should otherwise be prevented 
from becoming soured, exasperated, and desperate. 
When this unhappy consequence does ensue, they are 
certainly not in any respect justifiable—we cannot 
say that human laws ought not to punish them; but 
their cases demand a more lenient consideration than 
if they had erred at the instigation of less pressing 
temptation. When a capital crime is committed, it 
starts before us all at once in its full enormity; the 
inducement or the provocation appears totally inade- 
quate to have urged its perpetration ; and the guilty 
author, denounced as possessing nothing in common 
with his fellow-men but the shape, is denied every ac- 
cess to their sympathies. But an abhorrence of depra- 
vity ought never to steel the heart with a determined 
animosity against the veriest wretch : we can estimate 
the amount of guilt, but not relatively. We cannot tell 
how the mind of him who suffers for his wickedness 
may have been studiously perverted from his youth, 
or how the hard usage of the world seared his better 
feelings, clouded his understanding, and nourished 
the evil passions, from inconsiderable beginnings, into 
fearfulenergy. Because weare placed beyond the sphere 
of temptation, we are too apt to deem ourselves proof 
against its power ; we cannot see why others should 
have yielded more than we. “Sir,” is a boast not un- 
frequently heard, “ I am above such a thing ; I would 
not act so basely for the world.” No, not for the 
world perhaps ; but to keep life and soul together— 
to satisfy the hunger of those whose pangs it is more 
grievous to witness than to suffer in our own persons 
—who can tell what he would do in that emergency ? 
Many eitadels have the reputation of being impregna- 
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ble, only because they were never assailed. What is 
then to be done? Are we to look to the palliating cir- 
cumstances alone, when a misdemeanour comes before 
us ; or whenever a case of distress is presented, are we 
to be indiscriminately charitable ? This is not what 
should be done to the full extent; but, at the same 
time, we should never forget that, in denying an 
importunate beggar, we perhaps furnish him with a 
justification in his own eyes for resorting to dishonest 
or violent means of procuring what he cannot obtain 
from the pity of his fellow-creatures : and, above all, 
we should never grudye their small gains to the exer- 
tions of ingenuity or labour, however humble. How 
can we tell but it is the last effort the miserable ob- 
jects before us have resolved to make, and that, if we 
close our hearts against their appeals, we are in fact 
thrusting them back among the ranks of the openly 
and hopelessly profligate? If we suppose that the 
poor creature who sold three halfpence worth of goods 
in a day, realized by her bargains one hundred per 
cent., she must have cleared only the pittance of a 
halfpenny farthing ; yet she was by this success en- 
couraged to go on in herJaudable endeavours to pro- 
cure an honest livelihood. 

Let us not, then, turn with a contemptuous sneer 
from the picture of human beings, however mean 
and poor, exerting their skill in honest though almost 
ineffectual labour. We have often thought there is 
a blessing on industry, even if exerted in the most 
trifling degree. How respectable it seems in compa- 
rison with idleness and pampered vice! Near the 
gateway of one of the public offices in Edinburgh, 
there sits every day, during both summer and winter, 
from an early hour in the morning till nightfall, a 
poor old woman, a widow, whose occupation is to sell 
fruits and small comfits to children, and by which she 
realizes about the sum of threepence a-day. She 
also employs herself in knitting, but in this she is not 
regularly engaged, and altogether clears from one shil- 
ling and ninepence to two shillings a-week. With 
this humble weekly pittance she not only keeps her- 
self from depending on the parish, but gives support, 
such as it is, to two children, left to her charge by 
the death of her husband, who was killed by the falling 
in of aquarry. Now, the lot of this very poor and 
humble widow would by many be reckoned deplorable, 
and in the last degree mean. Yet, how noble are her 
feeble efforts !—how noble are the efforts of all such 
unaided individuals ! and how much are these efforts 
calculated to produce happy reflections, in comparison 
with the exertions of the dissolute in squandering the 
means of others, or of that listless indolence which in- 
duces reliance for support on public charity! The 
poor industrious widow is a respectable member of 
society, while the dissolute spendthrift and the com- 
petent pauper are equally objects of reproach. 

The persevering efforts of poor women in gaining 
an honest subsistence by their industry, are no where 
so conspicuous as in Scotland, and that not only in the 
more unsophisticated parts of the country, but in the 
populous and refined cities. A class of individuals 
rendered destitute by family deprivation, and who 
would, if in the adjacent country, most likely, rely 
on the parish—that is, depend on compulsory alms— 
for support, here project many little schemes for ac- 
quiring an honourable, and, in some measure, inde- 
pendent subsistence; and how gratifying is it to 
state, that their endeavours are generally blessed !— 
blessed not only as regards their individual exertions, 
but as respects the welfare of the whole community. 
These will assuredly be esteemed pleasing characteris- 
tics of a people. Never, therefore, let us forget the 


utility of such admirable examples, or turn with af. 


fected contempt from the efforts of the humble and 
industrious poor. Much rather let us learn to sym- 
pathize in their fate, as beings fully as good but not so 
lucky as ourselves, and in the spectacle of enduring 
hope which they oftentimes present, be more and more. 
impressed with the conviction, that Providence never 
refuses to yield protection and consolation to the afflict- 
ed, nor leaves, unassisted, the desolate to mourn. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
sNow. 

WHEN aqueous particles freeze in icy lines, and ag- 
gregate together, they form flakes of snow, which, 
descending through the air, and accumulating on the 
ground, constitute the appropriate characteristic of 
the winter season. An intensely cold current of air, 
mixing with the vapour suspended in a warmer cur- 
rent, occasions, as in the case of hail, this precipitation. 
Snow, however, is formed in the lower regions of the 
atmosphere, or might, if commencing in a small nu- 
cleus, in higher regions, be converted in its descent 
into hail. That snow is formed in this manner, there 
can be no doubt; for a very cold stream of air, admit- 
ted into a room in which the contained air is warmer, 
and loaded with watery particles, will occasion its for- 
mation. In the huts of the people in the desolate are- 
tic regions, snow is often so formed; they stop the 
chinks, yet still the walls are often covered with a 
thick icy crust; and whenever a cold current from 
the external air is admitted, snowy flakes are precipi- 
tated. Dr Robertson of this university states, that, 
in a crowded assembly room at St Petersburgh, a 
stream of cold air was accidentally admitted into the 
room by a gentleman breaking a pane of glass, on 
which the vapour in the air was immediately con- 
gealed, and fell in the form of snow-flakes. In Sibe- 
ria, Pallas, Chappe, and others, have seen it formed 
under similar circumstances ; and, by the narrative of 
the Dutchmen who wintered in Nova Zembla, we are 
informed that a shower of snow fell, from the vapour of 
expiration, every time there was any communication 
with the external air. The peculiarities of snow con- 
sist in its extreme lightness, and also in its being 
purely white. Its lightness is occasioned by the ex- 
cess of its surface exceeding so much in comparison 
the matter it contains; as gold leaf may be extended 
until it rides on the breath of every wind. Its white. 
ness is owing to the minute particles into which it is 
divided ; hence, when ice is pounded, it is equally 
white. When snow, however, accumulates in large 
quantities, its weight becomes very considerable. On 
the 26th of April 1809, we read that a storm happened 
in the neighbourhood of Bath, which lasted nearly 
eighteen hours. It covered the ground, on an aver- 
age, to the depth of sixteen inches, and trees of con- 
siderable size were bent double, and stript of their 
branches by its weight. Snow occurs in all regions 
of the globe at a certain height above the level of the 
sea, but falls more abundantly on plains as we proceed 
from the equator to the poles. In the arctic regions, 
snow falls nine days out of ten during the months of 
April, May, and June, and often a depth of two or 
three inches is deposited in an hour. In these regions, 
the thickest precipitations are observed to precede the 
occurrence of storms. 

The forms of snow-flakes present an almost endless 
variety; they are often very regular and beautiful, 
and reflect with exceeding splendour the rays of the 
sun. When they are very large, they are said to in- 
dicate the approach of thunder. After a copious fall 
of snow, when the temperature is too low to produce 
any moisture, its level surface may often be seew 
sprinkled with thin delicate plates of ice, which refract 
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the light in colours as varied and brilliant as drops ot 
dew. At such times, on the borders of lakes, and on 


malled, if not 


the particulars of the ty and the 
oft crystals.” 

Snow not frequently seen—of 
a brown colour, which arises from its being impreg- 
nated with earthy substances, brought from the moun- 
tains by those streams of water which are derived 
from the thawing of ice or snow. Much oftener has 
snow been observed of a red colour, which appears ge- 
nerally to have arisen from its intermixture with some 

substance. Such was the nature of the red- 
red snow observed by Captain Ross. With re- 
spect to the exact origin of that substance (says the 
late learned Dr Wollaston), I apprehend that we may 
not be able to give a decided opinion, for want of a 
sufficient know of the productions of the regions 
in which it is found ; but from all the circumstances of 
its a) and the substances which accompany 
it, I tothink it of vegetable origin. 
is supposition was confirmed, it appears, by Mr 
Bauer, who found the red matter to consist of a vege- 
table of the genus Uredo, which, he considers, origi- 
nates and is generated in the snow. Captain Scoresby 
informs us, in the arctic regions, the redness of 
the snow may occasionally be attributed to the little 
auk ( Alea alle), which feeds on shrimps, and accumu- 
lates in immense numbers ; besides which, he has 
found it to be sometimes occasioned by the dung of 
birds. Marteus, at Spitzbergen, saw red snow, which 
he considered to have been stained by the rain-water 
running down the rocks. This peculiar red matter 
— it is stated, a very offensive odour, resem- 
ling a mixture of fish oil and drying oil, or the very 
coarse paint used for covering i and wood in 
the open air. 

Besides these peculiarities, snow-storms have been 
found to exhibit a luminous appearance, the cause of 
which is certainly not understood. In March 1813, 
such a shower overtook a party in Argyleshire, who 
were at the time on a pleasure excursion on Loch 
Awe. The snow which fell had a luminous appear- 
ance, which was retained, not only on the sides of the 
boat, but on the garments of the persons present. 

seemed to burn, although they felt no heat ; and 
when they touched the snow, their hands for some 
time remained luminous. This strange phenomenon 
may have been produced by electricity ; but the truth 
is, that this fact, which is recorded on authentic testi- 
mony, does not admit of any satisfa explanation ; 
and it is better in this, and in all r instances, 
candidly to acknowledge our ignorance, rather than to 
adopt a theory which is ostensibly unfounded, and 
only set up to gratify human vanity. 

Notwithstanding that snow often accumulates in 
vast masses on the branches of trees, on the brows of 
rocks, and on the tops of high and irregular objects 
—on plains it generally preserves a certain level—yet 
sometimes, by the action of the wind, it is rolled along 
until it accumulates in large masses. In the month 
of December 1813, snow fell in considerable quantities 
during the day in the neighbourhood of London; but 
the meteorological report states, that, “ instead of 
driving loose before the wind, it was occasionally col- 
lected into a ball, which rolled on, increasing, till its 
weight it; thousands of these were to be seen 
lying in the fields, some of them many inches in di- 
ameter.” On the Ist of April 1815, balls of snow 
were, in like manner, formed at Brunswick. Their 
texture was homogeneous, and they were extremely 
light, consisting of minute prisms of snow —— 
azgregated. They were formed by having been rolled 
neuidemhie distance by the ont and their paths 
were in general distinctly visible. The smaller ones, 
lLewever, seemed to have been formed in their descent 
on the atmosphere, as they were found in woods 
and in small enclosures. Sometimes the balls of 
snow thus formed attain very considerable magnitude. 

Snow, which in this country falls generally most 
copiously during the months of December, January, 
end February, seldom occurs so early as October, and 
is generally, after remaining some time on the ground, 

i by an increase of temperature, arising from 
the direct action of the sun's rays, or the fall of rain. 
Occasionally, however, it disappears without any ap- 
parent thaw, or so much dissipates as to leave deep 
furrows on the snowy plain. This arises from the 
suow itself being evaporated, which will vecur even 
below the freezing point. “On the night of the 10th 
of February,” says Luke Howard, “1 exposed 100 
grains of light snow, spread on a dish (which had pre- 
viously the temperature of the air) of six inches in 
G@ameter. In the first hour after dark it lost five 

ins; in the third it acquired a grain, the wind 

ing changed, and the temperature, which had been 
falling from 25°, inclining two rise again. In the course 
of the night the low was about @ grains.” This 
very ingenious author adds, that this evaporation 
from snow y supplies the water for the for- 
mateon of thin mints which appear during in- 
tone from. The air then becomes partially loaded 
«ite porticles of ice, or with water, at so low a tem- 


perature as to be ready to become solid the moment 
they find support. Hence, too, may arise the rime- 
frost which is found to accumulate on the windward 
side of the twigs and branches of shrubs and trees. 
Snow seldom remains long in temperate latitudes on 
plains or in vallies, but on the tops of high mountains 
occasionally appears throughout the year. It has 
thus been noticed on the summits of the Juras to re- 
main throughout the summer, until the snows of 
another wintry season have accumulated on the same 
summits. In the arctic regions it continues, undis- 
solved, to present a wintry and dreary aspect through- 
out the year ; but there only lichens or mosses abound, 
or those plants which rank lowest in the scale of or- 
ganization. Indeed, snow is itself a beneficent pro- 
vision of nature for protecting the earth during the 
season of winter. Its structure being light and spongy, 
and admitting much air between its particles, inter- 
rupts the transmission or escape of heat from the soil, 
and thereby the roots of herbs and plants are enabled 
to preserve the heat necessary for the support of life, 
while the atmosphere above the snowy covering of 
the earth is many degrees below the freezing point. 
On this principle snow huts are inhabited by the na- 
tives of the arctic regions, wherein they find sufficient 
protection from the intense cold of the surrounding 
air 

When the light of the sun is reflected from snow, 
its intensity is often almost intolerable, producing 
very great pain and inflammation of the eyes. Even 
in those snowy regions where mountains of ice and 
fields of snow present a dreary and monotonous waste, 
through all seasons, the natives are not reconciled b 
habit to the inconvenience; for most of them are af- 
flicted by dreadful diseases of the organ of vision. 
The intrepid navigators who have likewise penetrated 
into those dangerous northern latitudes, have been 
obliged to use eye-shades; notwithstanding which, 
they have experienced much suffering. Occasionally, 
however, the prisms of snow are so formed, and the 
sun's light is so directed on them, as to undergo a re- 
fraction, which presents us with the most beautiful 
and vivid colours. When the sun sets, and its rays 
yet linger on the glaciers and snows on the summit of 
Mont Blane, this is seen in the most exquisite perfec- 
tion ; we then truly behold 

which summer twilight yields 
» glacier’s vi snow 
of embonding her heaven 

Here, as in other instances, we cannot fail to observe 
how the hand of the Creator seems to have thrown a 
robe of beauty over every feature of the world. It 
remains for us to pursue our pilgrimage through it 
with an inquiring mind, endeavouring to obtain that 
knowledge which conducts to the highest species of 
human happiness’. 


ness of debate into the cordial flow of congratulation at 
seeing his cousin again. 

The liquor was freely circulated, and the conversation 

to take a different turn, in order to lead from that 
which had nearly ended in quarrel between O’Reirdon 
and his relation. 

After the introduction of the liquor, it would not be 
an easy matter to pursue the conversation that followed. 
Let us, therefore, transfer our story to the 
morning, when Barny O’Reirdon strolled forth from h 
cottage, rather later than usual, with his eyes bearing 
eye-witness to the carouse of the preceding night. He 
sauntered about in the sun, at which he often looked up, 
under the shelter of compressed bushy brows and long- 
lashed eyelids, and a shadowing hand across his forehead, 
to see ** what time o’ day” it was, and from the frequency 
of this action it was evident the day was hanging heavily 
with Barny. He retired at last to a sunny nook in a 
soy ery | field ; and stretching himself at full length, 
he basked in the sun, and began “to chew the cud of 
sweet and bitter thought.” He first reflected on his own 
undoubted weight in his little community, but still he 
could not get over the annoyance of the preceding night, 
arising from his being silenced by O'Sullivan, * a chap,” 
as he said himself, “ that lift the place four years agon, a 
brat iv a boy, and to think iv his comin’ back and outdoin’ 
his eldhers, that saw him runnin’ about the place, a gas- 
soon, that one could tache a few months before ;” *twas 
too bad. Barny saw his reputation was in a ticklish po- 
sition, and to consider how his disgrace could be 
retrieved. e very name of Fingal was hateful to him ; 
it was a ee on his peace that festered there in- 
eurably. He first thought of leaving Kinsale altogether ; 
but flight implied so much of defeat, that he did not | 
indulge in that notion. No; he would stay “in spite of 
the O’Sullivans, kith and kin, breed, seed, and genera. 
tion.” But, at the same time, he knew he should never 
hear the end of that hateful place, Fingal; and if Barny 
had had the power, he meee have enacted a penal sta- 
tute, making it death to name the accursed spot, where- 
ever it was; but not being gifted with such legislative 
authority, he felt Kinsale was no place for him, if he 
would not submit to be flouted every hour out of the 
four-and-twenty, by man, woman, and child that wished 
to annoy him. What was to be done? He was in the 
perplexing situation, to use bis own words, * of the cat 
inthe thripe shop;” he did’nt know which way to choose. 
At last, after turning himself over in the sun several times, 
a new idea struck him. Could’nt he go to Fingal him- 
self? and then he'd be equal to that upstart, O’Sullivan. 
No sooner was the thought engendered than Barny 
sprang to his feet anew man; his eye brightened, his step 
became once more elastic, he walked erect, and felt him- 
self to be all over Barny O’Reirdon once more. * Rich- 
ard was himself again. 

But where was Fingal?—there was the rub. That 
was a profound mystery to Barny, which, until discovered, 
must hold him in the vile bondage of inferiority. The 
plain-dealing reader will say, ‘‘ could’nt he ask?” No, 
no; that woukl never do for Barny—that would be an 
open admission of ig his soul was above, and, 


BARNY O’REIRDON THE NAVIGATOR. 
Baxxy O'’Retxpon was a fisherman of Kinsale, and a 
heartier fellow never hauled a net nor cast a line into 
deep water: indeed, Barny, independently of being a 
merry boy among his companions, a lover of good fun 
and good whisky, was looked up to, rather, by his bro- 
ther-fishermen as an intelligent fellow, and few boats 
brought more fish to market than Barny O’Reirdon’s ; 
his opinion on certain points in the craft was considered 
law; and in short, in his own little community, Barny 
was what is commonly called a leading man. 

Seated one night at a public house, the common re- 
sort of Barny and other marine curiosities, our hero got 
entangled in debate with what he called a strange sail— 
that is to say, a man he had never met before, and whom 
he was inclined to treat rather magisterially upon nauti- 
cal subjects, at the same time that the stranger was equally 
inclined to assume the high hand over him, till at last the 
new comer made a regular outbreak by exclaiming, ** Ah, 
lave aff your balderdash, and maybe I don’t know you and 
your’s as well as the mother that bore you, ay, in throth ; 
and shure I know the very thoughts o’ you as well as if I 
was inside o’ you, Barny O’Reirdon.” 

“ Thin you know better thoughts than your own, Mr 
Whipper-snapper, if that’s the name you go by.” 

“No, its not the name I go by; I've as good a name 
as your own, Mr O’Reirdon, for want of a betther, and 
that’s O'Sullivan.” 

“ Throth there's more than there’s good o’ them,” said 
Barny. 

“Good or bad, I’m a cousin 0’ your own, twice re- 
moved by the mother’s side.” 

“ And is it the Widda O’Sullivan’s boy you'd be that’s 
left this come Candiemas four years ?” 

“ The same.” 

*« Throth thin you might know betther manners to your 
eldhers, though I'm glad to see you, anyhow, agin; but 
a little thravellin’ puts us beyant ourselves sometimes,” 
said Barny, rather eontemptuously. 

“Throth I niver bragged out o’ myself yit, and its 
what I say, that a man.that’s only a fishin’ aff the land all 
his life has no business to compare wid a man that has 
sailed to Fingal.” 

is silenced any further argument on Barny’s . 
Where Fingal lay was all Greek to him; but unwilling 
to admit his ignorance, he covered his retreat with the 
usual address of bis countrymen, and turned the bitter- 


€ juently, Barny set his brains to work, to devise 
measures of — at the hidden knowledge by some 
cireuitous route, that would not betray the end he was 
working for. To this purpose, fifty stratagems were 
raised and demolished in half as many minutes, in the 
fertile brain of Barny, as he strided along the shore, and 
as he was working hard at the fifty-first, it was knocked 
all to pieces by is jostling against some one who he 
never perceived was approaching him, so immersed was 
he in his speculations, and, on looking up, who should 
it prove to be but his friend, “ the long sailor from the 
Aysthern Injees.” This was quite a god-send to Barny, 
and much beyond what he could have hoped for. Of all 
the men under the sun, the long sailor was the man in a 
million for Barny’s net at that minute, and, accordingly, 
he made a haul of him, and thought it the greatest catch 
he ever made in his life. 

Barny an« the long sailor were in close companionship 
for the remainder of the day, which was closed, as the 
preceding one, in a carouse ; but on this occasion there 
was only a duet performance in honour of the jolly god, 
and the treat was at Barny’s expense. What the nature 
of their conversation during the period was, we will not 
dilate on—we will keep it as profound a secret as Barny 
himself did, and content ourselves with saying, that Barny 
looked a much happier man the next day. It was in 
this agreeable spirit that Barny bent his course to the 
house of Peter Kelly, in order to put in practice a plan 
he had formed for the fulfilment of his determination of 
rivalling O'Sullivan. 

As the Irish saying is, ‘ to make a long story short,” 
Barny prevailed on Peter Kelly to make an export, but 
in the nature of the venture they did not agree. Barn 
had proposed potatoes; Peter said there were enough 
of them already where he was going, and Barny rejoined 
that ‘* praties were so good in themselves, there never 
could be too much o’ thim any where.” But Peter be- 
ing a “* knowledgeable man, and up to all the saycrets uf 
the airth, and understanding the the-o-ry and the che- 
mis-thery,” overruled Barny’s proposition, and determined 
upon a cargo of sculpeens (which name they give to 
mackarel), as a preferable merchandise, quite 
orgetting that Dublin Bay herrings were a much better 
and as cheap a commodity, at the command of the Fin- 
yalians. But by many similar mistakes, the ingenious 
Mr Kelly has been paralleled by other speculators, But 
that is neither here nor there, and it was all ene to Barny 
whether his hoat was freighted with potatoes or sculpeens, 
so long as he had the honour and ylory of becoming a 
navigator, and being as good as O'Sullivan. 

Accordingly, the boat was laden, and all got in reasli- 
ness for putting to sea, and nothing was now wanting but 
Barny’s orders to haul up the gaff and shake out the jib 
of his hooker. 

The next day passed without the hooker sailing, and 
Barny gave a most sufficient reason for the delay, by de- 
claring that he had a warnin’ given him in a dhrame, 
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ry be to God), and that it was given to him to un- 
(undher Heaven) that it wouldn’t be looky 
that day. 

Well, the next day was Friday; and Barny, of course, 
would not sail any more than any other sailor who could 
nelp it on this unpropitious day. On Saturday, however, 
he came running in a great hurry down to the shore, and, 
jumping on board, he gave orders to make all sail, and 
taking the helm of the hooker, he turned her head to 
the sea, and soon the boat was cleaving the blue waters 
with a velocity seldom witnessed in so small a craft, and 
searcely conceivable to those who have not seen the 

of a Kinsale hooker. 

“ Well,” said one of r+» companions, for there 
were but two with him in the » “1 was thinkin’ my- 
self, as well as Jimmy, that we lost two fine days for no- 
thin’, and we'd be there a’most, may be, now, if we sail'd 
three days agon. What course are you going to steer ? 

“ You 1 find out soon — when we get there— 
and so I bid you agin’ lay me alone—just keep your toe 
in your pump. Sure I’m here at the helm, and a woight 
an my mind, and its fitter for you, Jim, to mind your own 
business, and lay me to mind mine ; away wid you there, 
and be handy; haul taught that foresheet there; we must 
run close an the wind ; be handy, boys; make every 
thing dhraw.” 

These orders were obeyed, and the hooker soon 
to windward of a ship that left the harbour betore her, 
but could not hold on a wind with the same tenacity as 
the hooker, whose qualities in this peculiarity render 
them particularly suitable for the purposes to which they 
are applied, namely, pilot and fishing-boats. 

We have said a ship left the harbour before the hooker 
had set sail, and it is now fitting to inform the reader that 
Barny had contrived, in the course of his last meeting 
with the “long sailor,” to ascertain that this sup, then 
jying in the harbour, was going to the very place Barny 
wanted to reach. Barny’s plan of action was decided 
upon in a moment: he had now nothing to do but to 
watch the sailing of the ship, and follow in her course. 
Here was, at once, a new mode of navigation discovered. 

For this purpose he went to windward of the ship, and 
then fell off again, allowing her to pass him, as he did 
not wish even those on board tke ~ to suppose he was 
following in their wake ; for Barny, like ali people that 
are quite full of one scheme, and fancy every body is 
watching them, dreaded lest any one should fathom his 
motives. All that day, Barny held on the same course 
as his leader, keeping at a respectful distance, however, 
* for fear *twould look like dodging her,” as he said to 
himself; but as night closed in, so closed in Barny with 
the ship, and kept a sharp look-out that she should not 
give him the slip in the dark. The next morning dawned, 
and found the hooker and ship companions still; and 
thus matters proceeded for four days, during the entire 
of which time they had not seen land since their first 
losing sight of it, although the weather was clear. 

“The channel,” thought Barny, “‘ must be mighty 
wide in these parts, and, for the last day or so, we’ve 
been goin’ purty free with a flowin’ sheet, and I wondher 
we are’nt closin’ in wid the shore by this time ; or maybe 
it’s farther aff than I thought it was.” His companions, 
too, — to question Barny on the subject, but to their 
queries he presented an impenetrable front of composure, 
and said, “it was always the best plan to keep a good 
bowld offin’.”_ In two days more, however, the weather 
began to be sensibly warmer, and Barny and his compa- 
nions remarked, that it was ‘‘ goin’ to be the finest say- 
son—God bless it—that ever kem out o’ the skies for 
many a long year, and maybe it’s the whate wouldn’t be 
beautiful, and a great plenty of it.” It was at the end of 
a week, that the ship which Barny had hitherto kept 
a-head of him, showed symptoms of bearing down upon 
him, as he thought, and, sure enough, she did, and Bar- 
ny began to conjecture what the deuce the ship could 
want with him and commenced inventing answers to the 
questions he thought it possible might be put to him in 
case the ship spoke him. He was soon put out of sus- 
pense by being hailed and ordered to run under her lee, 
and the captain, looking over the quarter, asked Barny 
where he was going ? 

“ Faith, then, I’m goin’ an my business,” said Barny. 

“ But where ?” said the captain. 

** Why, sure an it’s no matther where a poor man like 
me id be goin’,” said ay 

“ Only I'm curious to know what the deuce you've 
been following my ship for, for the last week ?’ 

“ Follyin’ your ship!—Why, thin, do you think it's 
follyin’ yiz I am ?” 

** It's very like it,” said the captain. 

“ Why, ‘did two people niver thravel the same road 
before ?” 

“I don’t say they did’nt ; but there's a great difference 
between a ship of 700 tons, and a hooker.” 

**Oh, as for that matther,” said Barhy, “the same 
high road sarves a coach and four, and a iow-back car ; 
the thravellin’ tinker, an’ a lord a’ horseback. Don't 
you know that sometimes vessels is bound to sail undher 
sayeret ordhers ?” said Barny, endeavouring to foil the 
question by badinage. 

There was a universal laugh from the deck of the ship, 
at the idea of a fishing-boat sailing under secret orders ; 
for by this time the whole broadside of the vessel was 
crowded with grinning mouths and wondering eyes at 
Barny and his boat. 

“ Oh, its a thritle makes fools laugh,” said Barny. 

* Take care, my fine ferlow, that you don’t be laugh- 
ing at the wrong side of your mouth before long, for lve 
@ notion that you're cursedly in the wrong box, as cun- 
ning a fellow as you think yourself. Confound your 
stupid head, can’t you tell what brings you here ?”—and 
80 the ship proceeded in its course. 

In four days more, however, the provisions in the 
hooker — to fail, and they were obliged to have re- 
course to the scalpecas for sustenance ; and Barny then 
got seriously uneasy at the length of the voyage, and the 
still likely greater length, for a thing he could see to 
she contrary, and, urged at last by his own alarms and 


those of his companions, he was: enabled, as the wind 
was light, to gain on the ship; and when he found him- 
self alongside, he demanded a parley with the eaptain. 

The captain, on hearing that the “hardy hooker,” as 
she got christened, was under his lee, 
ain, Barny cried out— 

“* Why, thin, dear, do you expec’ to be there 
soon ? 

“* Where ?” said the captain. 

* Oh, you know yourself,” said A 

It’s well for me I do,” said the captain. 

“ Thrue for you indeed, your honour,” said Barny, in 
his most insinuating tone ; ‘‘ but whin will you be at the 
ind o’ your voyage, captain jewel ?” 

sa | say in about three months,” said the captain. 

** Oh, Holy Mother!” ejaculated Barny ; “‘ three months! 
arrah it’s jokin’ you are, captain dear, and only want to 
freken me.” 

** How should I frighten you ?” asked the ain. 

“ Why, thin, your honour, to tell God’s thruth, I heerd 
you wor goin’ there; an as I wanted to > too, I 
thought I couldnt do better nor to folly a knowledgeable 
ey like yourself, and save myself the throuble iv 

in’ it out.” 

“ And where do you think I am going?” said the cap- 


tain. 
** Why, thin,” said Barny, “‘ isn’t it to Fingal ?’ 

“No,” said the captain ; ‘*tis to 

** Oh!” said Barny, ‘‘ what'll 1 do now at all at all ?» 

The captain ordered Barny on deck, as he wished to 
have some conversation with him on what he, very na- 
turally, considered a most extraordinary adventure. 
Heaven help the em ! he knew little of Irishmen, or 
he would not have been so astonished. Barny made his 
appearance. Puzzling question, and more puzzling an- 
swer, followed in quick succession between the com- 
mander and Barny, who, in the midst of his dilemma, 
stamped about, thumped his head, squeezed his caubeen 
into all manner of shapes, and ve! his despair anaihe- 
matically— 

“Oh! my heavy hathred to you, you tarnal thief iv a 
long sailor—its a purty scrape yiv led me into. I thought 
itwas Fingal he said, and now I hear it is Bingal. Oh! 
the divil sweep you for navigation, why did I meddle 
or make wid you at all at all! and my curse light on you, 
Terry O'Sullivan, why did Liver come acrass you, you 
onlooky vagabonde, to put sitch theughts in my head ? 
An so its Bangal, and not Fingal, you're goin to, captain ?” 

“An might I be so bowld to ax, captain, is Bingal 
much farther nor Fingal ?” 

** A trifle or so, Paddy.” 

* Och, thin, millia murther, weirasthru, how ‘ll I iver 
get there at all at all?” roared out poor Barny. 

“ By turning about, and getting back the road you've 
come as fast as you can.” 

“Is it back? Oh! Queeniv Heaven! an how will 1 
iver get back ?» said the bewildered Barny. 

* Then you don’t know your course, it appears ?» 

“Oh, faix, 1 knew it iligant as long as your honour was 
before me.” 

* But you don’t know your course back ?” 

“« Why, indeed, not to say rightly all out, your honour.” 

** Can't you steer? said the 

** The divil a betther hand at the tiller in all Kinsale,” 
said Barny with his usual brag. 

* Well, so far oo said the captain; ‘*and you 
know the points of the compass—you have a compass, | 


suppose.” 

** A compass! by my sowl an it’s not let alone a com- 
pass, but a pair o’ compasses | have, that my brother, the 
carpinthir, left me for a keepsake whin he wint abroad ; 
but, indeed, as for the points o’ thim, I can't say much, 
o the childher spylt thim intirely, rootin’ holes in the 

ure.” 

*Confound your thick head !” said the captain. “* Why, 
what an ignoramus you must be, not to know what a 
compass is, and you at sea all your life? Do you even 
know the cardinal points ?” 

** The cardinals! faix an it’s a great respect I have for 
honour. Sure, ar’n't they belongin’ to the 

*Confound you, you blockhead! roared the captain 
in a rage—**'twould take the patience of the Pope and 
the cardinals, and the cardinal virtues into the bargain, 
to keep one’s temper with you. Do you know the four 
points of the wind ‘ 

**I do, and more.” 

** Well, never mind more, but let us stick to four. 
You're sure you know the four points of the wind ?° 

** By dad, it would be a quare thing if a sayfarin’ man 
did'nt know somethin’ about the wind, any how.” 

** Well, Paddy,” said the captain, after trying to per- 
suade him to come along with the ship, *‘ as you are de- 
termined to go back, in spite of ali ‘can say, you must 
attend to me while I give you as si instructions as 
Ican. Yousay you know the four points of the wind, 
North, South, East, and West.” 

Yis, Sir.” 

“How do you know them, for I must see that you 
— not | likely to make a mistake—How do you know the 
points ? 

* Why, you see, Sir, the sun, God bless it, rises in the 
aist, and sets in the west, which stands to raison; and 
whin you stand bechuxt the aist and the west, the north 
is foruinst you.” 

** And when the north is forninst you, as say, is 
the east on your right, or your lef hand > hee 

** On the right hand, your honour.” 

* Well, I see you know that much, however. Now,” 
said the captain, ** the moment you leave the ship, you 
must steera nor-east course, and you will make some 
land, near home, in about a week, if the wind holds as it 
is now, and it is likely to do so; but, mind me, if you 
turn out of your course in the smallest » you are 
a lost man,” 

** Many thanks to your honour !* 

“ And how are you off for provisions ?* 


“ Why, thin, indeed, in the regard o’ that same, we are. 
in the hoighth o’ disthress, for, ptin’ the scalpeens, 
sorra taste passed our lips for these four days.” 

“Oh! you poor devils!” said the eommander, in a 
tone of sincere commiseration, “ I'll order you some pro-- 
visions on board before you start.” 

« life to your honour! and J'd like to drink the 
health of so noble a jintleman.” 

“I understand you, Paddy ; you shall have grog too.” 

“* Musha, the heavens shower blessins an you, I pray- 
the and the twelve Matthew 
Mark, Luke, and John, not forgettin’ St Pathrick.” 

“* Thank you, Paddy; but keep all your prayers for 
yourself, for you need them all to help you home again.” 

“Oh! never fear, whin the thing is to be done, I'll do. 
it, by dad, wid a heart and a half.” 

“* Now, then, Barny, the sooner you turn your face to- 
wards home, the better,” said the captain; “‘ since you 
will go, there is no need in losing more time. Are you 
sure you remember my directions ?” 

“ an I'll niver forget them to the day o* my 
death, and is bound to pray, more betoken, for you and 
yours.” 

** Don’t mind praying for me till you get home, Barny ; 
me, are you to steer shall leave 
me > 

‘* The nor-aist coorse, your honour; that's the coorse 
agin the world.” 

** Remember that! never alter that course till you see 
land—let nothing make you turn out of a nor-east course.” 

“ Throth an’ that id be the dirty turn, seein’ that it. 
was yourself that ordered it. Ob, no, I'll depend my 
life an the nor-aist coorse, and God help any one that 
= betune me an’ it—I'd run him down if he was my 
father.” 


Well, out bye, Barny.” 
“Good bye, and God bless you, your honour, and 
send you safe.” 

** That’s a wish you want more for yourself, Barny— 
never fear for me, but mind yourself well.” 

“Oh sure I’m as good as at home wanst I know the 
way, barrin the wind is conthrary; sure the nor-aist. 
coorse ‘ill do the business complate.” And so saying, 
Barny descended the ship’s side, and once more assumed 
the helm of the “* hardy hooker.” 

The two vessels now separated on their opposite courses. 
What a contrast their relative situations afforded! Proudly 
the ship bore away under her lofty and spreading canvass, 
cleaving the billows before her, manned by an able crew, 
and under the guidance of oupetitnanll officers—the 
finger of science to point the course of her progress, the 
faithful chart to warn her of the hidden rock and the shoal, 
the log-line and the nap to measure her march and 
prove ter position. The poor little hooker cleft not the 
billows, each wave lifted her on its crest like a sea-bird ; 
but three inexperienced fishermen to manage her; no 
certain means to guide them over the vast ocean they had 
to traverse, and the holding of the “fickle wind” the 
only chance of their escape from perishing in the wilder- 
ness of waters. By the one, the ap | excited is su- 
oe wm that of man’s power. By the other, of his utter 

elplessness. To the one, the expanse of ocean could 
searcely be considered “‘ trackles.” To the other, it was 
a waste indeed. 

Yet the cheer that burst from the ship at was 
answered as gaily from the hooker as though the odds 
had not been so fearfully against her, and no blither heart 
beat on board the ship than that of Barny O’Reirdon. 

Happy light-heartedness of ny poor countrymen! they 
have thy of all their ree pent ! How kindly 
have they been fortified by nature against the assults of 
adversity ; and if they blindly rush into danger, they can- 
not be denied the possession of gallant hearts to fight their 
~~ out of it if they can. 

at each hurra became less audible. By degrees the 
cheers dwindled into faintness, and, finally, were lost in 
the eddies of the breeze. 

The sense of utter loneliness and desolation had not 
come upon Barny until now ; but he put his trust in the 
goodness of Providence, and in a fervent inward out- 
pouring of prayer, resigned himself to the care of bis 
Creator. 

The night fell, and Barny stuck to the helm as long as 
nature could sustain want of rest, and then left it in 
charge of one of his companions, with particular diree- 
tions how to steer, and ordered, if any change in wind 
occurred, that they should instantly awake him. He 


could not sleep long, however; the fever of anxiety was - 


upon him, and the moruiag bad not long dawned when 
he awoke. He had not weil rubbed his eyes, and looked 
about him, when he thought he saw a ship in the distatrce 
approaching them. As the haze cleared away, she 
showed distinctly bearing down towards the hooker. On 
board the ship, the hooker, in such a sea, caused sur- 
prise as before, and in about an hour she was so close 
as to hail, and order the hooker to run under her lee. 

“* The divil a taste,” said Barny, ** I'l not quit my xer- 
aist coorse for the king of Ingland, nor Bonyparty into the 
bargain. Bad cess to you, do you think I've nothin’ to 
do but to plaze 

Again he was hailed, and fired at, but he preserved his 
course, and got clear off. 

The third day Barny’s fears for the continuity of his 
nor-aist course were excited, as a larger brig hove im 
sight, and the nearer she approached, the more directly 
she came athwart Barny’s course. 

“ May the divil sweep you,” said Barny, “ and will ne- 
thin’ else sarve you than comin forninst me that-a-way. 
Brig-a-hoy there !!" shouted Barny, giving the tiller to 
one of his messmates, and standing at the bow of his 
boat. *“ Rrig-a-hoy there !—bad luck to you; go long 
out my ner-aist coerse.” The brig, instead of 
* Oh look at this ;” shouted Barny, and he stamped on 


the deck with rage—* look at the Sa where 
they're to ruin aa ‘pate man 
like me. My heavy hathred to you; gut this miait, or IU 


run down an yes; and if we go the bottom, we'll hant yeu 
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for ever more—go ‘long out o’ that, 1 tell you. The curse 


o’ Crummil an you, you stupid v 


that wont go 
out iv a man’s nor. coorse |!” 


May the Lord reward you, and get out o’ my nor-aist 
coorse! Ma 
-way.” 


ng the hi case of a man 


have on board.” 
‘To be sure we have; throth if we hadnt, this id be 


a bad to go a beggin’. 
“ eatable ?” 
“* The finest o’ scalpeens.” 


What are scalpeens ?” 

you're mighty ignorant intirely,” said Barny ; 
“why, scalpeens is pickled mackarel.” 

“Then you must give us some, for we have been out 
of every thing eatable theso three days ; and even pickled 
fish is better than nothing.” 

It chanced that the brig was a West India trader; that 
unfavourable winds had delayed much beyond the ex- 

period of time on her voyage, and though her 
water had not failed, every thing eatable had been eon- 
sumed, and the crew reduced almost to helplessness. In 
such a strait, the arrival of Barny O’Reirdon and his scal- 
ns was a most providential succour to them, and a 
hock chance for Barny, for he got in exchange for his 
pickled fish a handsome return of rum and sugar, much 
more than equivalent to their value. a lamented 
much, however, that the brig was not bound for Ireland, 
that he might practise his own peculiar system of navi- 
ion ; but as staying with the brig could do no good, 
got himself put into his nor-aist coorse onee more, ard 
ploughed away towards home. 

The disposal of his cargo was great good luek to 
Barny in more ways than one. In the first place, he 
found the most profitable market he could have had ; and, 
secondly, it enabled him to cover his retreat from the 
difficulty which still was before him, of not getting to Fin- 

after all his dangers, and, juently, being open to 

very and disgrace. All these beneficial results were 
not thrown away upon one of Barny’s readiness to avail 
himself of every point in his favour; and, accordingly, 
when they left the brig, Barny said to his i 


Barny then got aboard the American vessel, and 
begged of the captain, that as he had been out at sea so 
long, and had gone through 9 pe o' hardship in- 
tirely,” that he would be permi to go below turn 
in to take a sleep, “for, in throth, its myself and sleep 
that is sthrayngers for some time,” said y;” an’ if 
your honour ‘ll be plazed, I'll be thankful if you won’t let 
them disturb me until I'm wanted—for sure, till you see 
the land, there’s no use for me in life, an’ throth I want 
a sleep sorely.” 

Barny’s request was granted, and it will not be won- 
dered at, that after so much fatigue of mind and body, 
he slept profoundly for four and twenty hours. He then 
was called, for land was in sight ; and when he came on 
deck, the captain rallied him upon the pay of his 
somniferous qualities, and ‘ calculated” he never 
met any one who could sleep ‘‘ four and twenty hours 
on a stretch, before.” 

“ Oh, Sir,” said Barny, rubbing his eyes, which were 
still a little hazy, ‘‘whiniver J go to sleep, I pay attin- 
tion to it.” 

The land was soon neared, and Barny put in charge of 
the ship, when he ascertained the first Tend mark he was 
acquainted with; but as soon as the Head of Kinsale 
hove in sight, Barny gave a “‘whoo,” and cut a caper 
that astonished the Yankees, and was quite inexplic: 
to them, though, we flatter ourselves, it is not to those 
who do Barny the favour of reading his adventures. 

“ Oh! there you are, my darlint ould head! an’ where’s 
the head like you! throth its little I thought I'd ever set 
eyes an your good-looking faytures agin.” 

In such half-muttered exclamations did Barny apostro- 
phise each well-known point of his native shore, and, 
when opposite the harbour of Kinsale, he spoke the 
hooker, that was somewhat astern, and ordered Jemmy 
and Peter to put in there, and tell Molly immediately 
that he was come back, and would be with her as soon 
as he could after piloting the ship into Cove. 

The hooker put into Kinsale, and Barny sailed the 
ship into Cove. It was the first ship he ever had acted 
the pilot for, and his old luck attended him ; no accident 
befel his charge, and, what was still more extraordinary, 
he made the Ameriean believe he was absolutely the 
most skilful pilot on the station. So Barny pocketed 
his pilot's fee, swore the Yankee was a gentleman, for 
which the republican did not thank him, wished him 
good bye, and then pushed his way home with what 
Barny swore was the easiest made money he ever had in 
his life So Barny got himself paid for piloting the ship 


“why thin boys, ‘pon my conscience but I'm as proud as 
a horse wid a wooden leg this minit, that we met them 
poor unfort'nate craythers this blessed day, and was en- 
abled to extind our charity to them. Sure an’ it's lost 
they'd be only for our comin’ acrass them, and we, through 
the blessin’ o' God, enabled to do an act of marcy, that 
if, feedin’ the hungry; and sure every good! work we do 
here is before uz in heaven—and thats a comfort any 
how. To be sure, now that the scalpeens is sowld, 
there’s no use in goin’ to Fingal, and we may as well jist 
home.—To the divil now wid Terry (Sullivan, what 
he know what's an iligant place? What knowledge 
nas he of iligance? Ill go bail he never was half as far 
a navigatin: as we—he wint the short cut I go bail, and 
never daar'd for to vinture the round as I did” 

Nothing particular occurred for the two succeeding 
days, during which time Barny most religiously pursued 
his nor-aist coorse, but the third day produced a new and 
—— event. A sail was discovered on the horizon, 

in the direction Barny was steering, and a couple of 
hours made him tolerably certain that the vessel in sight 
was an American ; for though it is needless to say he was 
net very conversant in such matters, yet from the fre- 
quency of his seeing Americans trading to Ireland, his 
eye ha: become sutticiently accustomed to their lofty and 
tapering spars, and peculiar smartness of rig, to satisfy 
him that the ship before him was of transatlantic build : 
nor was he wrong in his conjeeture. 

Barny now determined on a manceurre, classing him 

st the first tacticians at seeuring a good retreat. 
He waiccteted the American was bound for Ircland, and 
as she lay almost as directly in the way of his * nor- 
aist coorse,” as the West Indian brig, he bore up to and 
»poke her. 
He was answered by a shrewd Yankee captain. 
“ Paix an it's glad lam to see your honour agin,” said 


Barny 

The Yankee had never been to Ireland, and told Barny 
90, and that a pilot was wanted for Cove. 

* You know Cove ?" said the American. 

“Is it the Cove o' Cork why ?” 

“1 was bred an’ born there, and pilots as many ships 
into Cove as any other two min out of it.” 

Barny thus sheltered his falsehood under the idiom of 


his 
«Bat whet brought you so far out to sea?” asked the 


Te We wor lyier oat lookin’ for ships that wanted pilots, 
and there kem an the terriblest gale o' wind aff the land, 
au’ blew us to say outintirely, an’ that’s the way iv it, your 


“I caleulate we got a share of the same gale ; ‘twas 
from the nor-east.” 

“Oh, direetly !” said Barny, “ faith you're right enough, 
‘twas the nor-aist course we wor an sure enough; but no 
matther now that weve met wid you—sure we'll have 
2 job home any how.” 

“1 will in a minit, your honour, whi jist spake a 
word lo my comrades ant 

_* Why sure it's not gour to turn pilot you are?” said 
Jemmy, in his simplicity of heart. 

Whisht, you omadhaun said Barny, “or I'll cut 
the tongue out o’ you. Now, mind me, Pether; you 
wndnersian the various branches 
cuuncemetons so ali you have to do is to follow the 
thip when quite her, an’ Ill show you the way home. 


that i him the way home 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE IN EGYPT. 


Earty in the year 1807, being at that time stationed 
in Sicily, the regiment to which I belonged was or- 
dered to form part of a small expedition sent to Egypt 
under the command of General Mackenzie Frazer. 
Subsequent to the unfortunate affair at Rosetta, where 
Major-General Wauchope was killed, and where the 
army lost a great many men, the troops retreated to 
Alexandria, and the corps to which I belonged was 
chosen for the purpose of encamping on the sands of 
Aboukir, to watch the motions of the Turks—classic 
ground to every military man, where British soldiers, 
under the old and admirable Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
taught the boasted Invincibles of Napoleon a lesson 
which they never forgot—classic ground, too, to every 
British sailor, who, in the beautiful words of Camp- 
bell (substituting Nile for Baltic), might 
“ Of Nelson and the Nile, 
Sing the glorious day’s renown.” 

In that camp, where we remained several months, the 
event happened, which I relate as indicative of what 
may be expected by kindness even to the most savage 
animal. Soon after our encampment, we observed 
that large troops of wild dogs were in the habit of 
hovering round the camp, for the purpose of picking 
up whatever they could ; however, they never during 
the day approached near the camp, but were generally 
to be seen in a small w in its vicinity, and about 
the ruins of the old castle. A wild dog is about the 
size of a large shepherd's dog, generally of a dirty 
white colour, very strong limbs, large head with 
— ears, something like a wolf’s head, and, like 

im, “ bony, and gaunt, and grim.” One of these dogs 
(a female) had domesticated herself at the hospital tent, 
where the men fed her, and I also used to take her to 
my own tent frequently, and give her a breakfast. She 
remained with the regiment many years after our re- 
turn to Sicily, One night, being the captain on duty, 
it was my business after twelve o'clock to visit all the 
guards and pickets in the neighbourhood of our camp. 
I was on horseback ; and when about a quarter of a 
mile distant from the camp, my horse suddenly began 
to snort, and very soon stood still; nor could I, by use 
of heel and hand, induce him to go forward. I per- 
ceived approaching me, at the distance of thirty yards, 
something white, and, by an immediate attack, became 
aware that my enemy was a troop of these said wild 
dogs. I drew my sabre, and endeavoured to urge my 
horse forward, but he was immoveable. The dogs, to 
the*number of eight or ten, kept a few yards in front 
of me, barking, and every now and then throwing 
themselves forward on their fore-legs, as if about to 
spring. I flourished my sabre, shouted to them, and 
kept a good front, as I knew if I allowed my horse to 
turn, they would fasten on him. I was suddenly sur- 
prised by seeing sometlring pass from behind me with 
great rapidity, and in an instant after saw the fore- 
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most dog seized by another and thrown down ; then 
another and another. I took advantage cf the break 
in their line, dashed through, and yer arrived at 
the picket I was going to visit. I found the men un- 
der arms, and the corporal said, he thought from the 
noise that the whole Turkish cavalry were in motion ! 
When I was relating to the men the circumstance 
which had happened, my active ally made her appear- 
ance i. the person of our hospital friend, who, I sup- 
pose, hearing the uproar, had come to the scene of 
action, and generously taken the side of the few 
against the many. Certainly, had it not been for my 
female canine auxiliary, I should have had the worst 
of the tulzie. 

As some of the habits of the chameleon may not 
be generally known, I will take the liberty of men- 
tioning a few of them, which came under my own ob. 
servation. One morning, on my return from parade, 
I saw, close to my own tent, a very large chameleon 
hanging on a bush. I immediately secured him, and 
provided a box for him to repose in. In the course of 
a very few days he became quite familiar, and having 
seen them before, I knew how to gain his affections ; 
which, in the first place, was done by feeding him 
well ; and, in the next place, by scratching his back 
with a feather! I used to put him on my table at 
breakfast, and, in the course of a very few minutes, I 
have seen him devour at least fifty flies, catching them 
in the most dexterous manner with his long and slimy 
tongue; nor does he ever move from his position ; 
but so sure as an unfortunate fly comes within reach, 
so sure is he caught, and with the rapidity of thought. 
In the forenoon I always gave him a large slice of 
water-melon, the whole of which he devoured; and 
he generally supped on as many flies as he could ma- 
nage to entrap, setting at defiance all the “ noble 
Hamlet’s” theory of the chameleon’s dish. Promises 
would not have suited him at all, being, at the end of 
each day, considerably more like a crammed capon 
than an air-fed chameleon. 

It is not true that this animal will change colour 
according to what he is put on; but he will change 
shade according as he is pleased or displeased. His 
general hue is a bright green, with small gold spots 
over his body: he remains at this shade when he is 
highly pleased, by being in the sun, or being fed, 
or scratched, which he delights in: when angry 
(and he is very easily made so), his hue changes to a 
dusky green, almost to black, and the gold spots are 
not to be seen; but I never could perceive any other 
colour on his body but green, in a variety of shades ; 
the spots enlarge very much when he is in good hu- 
mour, so much indeed as to give a yellow tinge to the 
upper part of the animal; but in general they are 
merely little yellow spots here and there on the back 
and side. I carried him to Sicily, where he died, much 
regretted. 


FREEMASONRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Ir is, we believe, not generally known in this country, 
that, within the last six years, a party has arisen in 
the United States of America, with the avowed object 
of excluding every freemason from public office. Re- 
solved and stern, like the Covenanters of Scotland, 
this party has pursued its object with a pertinacity 
that seemed to acquire equal strength from success 
and defeat. It had its origin in a small town in the 
state of New York, with reference solely to a town 
election. Since that period it has drawn into its ranks 
nearly one hundred thousand free and intelligent 
electors of the state of New York; it has almest di- 
vided the vote of Pennsylvania; it has planted itself 
deeply in the soil of Massachusetts ; it is spreading in 
other of the New England states, in Ohio, and else- 
where; while in Vermont, like the rod of Aaron, it 
has so far swallowed up former parties as to have ob- 
tained the control of the state government. 

This most extraordinary party of fanatics—as is de- 
scribed by Mr Stone, in his work on the subject of 
Masonry,* and by a writer in the American Quar- 
terly Review for September 1832, both of whose words 
we use—had its origin in a deliberate and great out. 
rage, committed in the western part of the state of 
New York, against the peace of the people and the 
majesty of the laws. An extensive conspiracy was 
formed against a free citizen, commencing in his seizure 
and abduction, and ending in his murder. The name 
of the unhappy victim was William Morgan, a person 
whose failings, it would seem, were many, and among 
them was an avaricious disposition. His unsettled 
habits keeping him continually poor, and poverty 
rendering him petulant, he quarrelled with his masonie 
brethren, and avarice and revenge suggested to him 
a double gratification in publishing to the world the 
long-treasured secrets of freemasonry. The masons 
were soon apprised of his design, which occasioned 
them the greatest alarm. ‘The terror of the threat- 
ened publication spread widely and rapidly ; and va- 
rious were the schemes, legal and illegal, to which the 
brotherhood resorted to frustrate it. On a false charge 
of petit larceny, and a perversion of the forms of law, 
Morgan was stolen from his family, transported, like 
a malefactor, one hundred and fifty miles through a 
populous country, and put to death by a gang of as- 
sassins, under circumstances of the most atrocious 
character. 

Mr Stone thus relates tlre final catastrophe of the 


® Letters on Masonry and Anti-Masonry, addressed to the Hon. 
John Quincey Adams; by William L. Stoic: New York. 1832 
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tragic event:—“ On the 19th of September, eight 
masons, having finally determined to put their pri- 
soner to death, believing, probably, that it would be 
safer to have a smaller number actually concerned in 
the execution, =* consultation to = 
of proceeding. object was to select three ir 
number for Routnesinash to have the other five ex- 
cluded, and so excluded that neither should know who 
else, beside himself, was thus released, or who were the 
executioners. For this pu the following inge- 
nious process was devised :—They placed eight tickets 
in a hat, upon three of which were written certain 
marks, and it was agreed that each one of their number 
should simultaneously draw a ticket. They were in- 
stantly to separate, before examining their tickets, 
and walk away in different directions, until entirely 
wut of sight of each other. They were then to stop 
and examine the slip of paper they had drawn, and 
the five remaining blanks were to return to their own 
homes, taking different routes, by which means nei- 
ther of them would know who had drawn the fatal 
numbers, and, of course, no one of the five could be a 
witness against the others! ‘The three drawing the 
tickets which were marked, were to return to the ma- 

ine at a certain hour, and complete the design. 

e manner of his murder is believed to have been 
by attaching heavy weights to his body, and taking 
him out into the middle of the stream in a boat, where, 
at the dark hour of midnight, he was plunged into 
the torrent of the Niagara.” 

The horrible crime against humanity and the laws, 
which has here been set before us, was by no means 
discovered at once. The fact of the abduction and 
murder having been at length satisfactorily ascertained, 
the people of that section of country, labouring under 
a very honest feeling of indignation at the perpetration 
of such an outrage, set themselves about a thorough 
ixvestigation of the transaction. But they soon found 
their investigations embarrassed, by freemasons, in 
every way that ingenuity could devise. The details 
of the case were only elicited by long and painful in- 
inquisition into circumstances, and, when elicited, tne 
community was up inarms. The public feeling was 
naturally first excited in the village where Morgan 
had resided ; but it soon extended itself far and wide, 
till it embraced a large part of the state of New York. 
The cry for justice was loud and deep, and the most 
vigorous measures were adopted in different sections 
for bringing the guilty to condign punishment. On 
the other hand, the conspirators, and, the Reviewer 
regrets to add, the masonic brotherhood in general, 
assumed the defensive. It plainly appeared that a 
systematic and determined combination existed to set 
at nought the power of the law. “ At that time,” 
continues Mr Stone, “by the then existing law of 
the state, grand jurors were selected and summoned 
by the sheriffs of counties. In one county, suspicion 
was strongly fastened upon the sheriff himself; and 
the grand jurors summoned by him refused to find 
bills, where the ex parte testimony was on all hands 
believed to be sufficient to put the offenders upon their 
trial. In some instances, where convictions were had 
for the lesser crime of abduction, the parties offend- 
ing, so far from having been expelled from their re- 
spective lodges for their crimes, received aid and 
comfort from their brethren. In others, some wit- 
nesses stood mute; others were believed to have per- 
jured themselves ; while in other cases the masons on 
the petit juries would refuse to convict, even where 
the testimony was strong as proofs of holy writ. The 
arm of the law was raised, and the power and autho- 
rity of the state invoked and exercised in vain; while 
the grand supervising bodies of the masonic institution 
were themselves strongly suspected of favouring the 
cause of the accused. The natural consequence of 
such a chain of circumstances was to increase the ex- 
citement of the people at every new developement of 
facts, and to chafe them into a yet more angry mood, 
with every successive disappointment. A large por- 
tion of the press, moreover, either observed an ominous 
silence, or attempted to heap ridicule upon those who 
honestly believed the blood of an innocent man to be 
crying from the ground for vengeance. ‘Thus irri- 
tated and inflamed, the anti-masons no longer confined 
their denunciations to a few misguided masonic fana- 
tics at the west, but proceeded, in no measured terms, 
to denounce the whole fraternity, and to hold the in- 
stitution of freemasonary itself as direttly responsible 
for the alleged murder. At one time it was said that 
the Grand Lodge, at another that the Grand Chapter, 
and at another that the General Grand Chapter, had 
directly authorized and required the murder of the 
victim.” 

The public are now made acquainted with the 
cause of the wide-spread hatred of freemasonry in the 
United States, which does injustice to an institution 
hitherto considered harmless. It is, nevertheless, evi- 
dent, that the masonic institution has been corrupted 
and abused to an alarming and unprecedented extent 
among the citizens of the Union; and until it openly 
repel the accusations brought against it, and take ef- 
fective measures to prevent the recurrence of such out- 
rages by its members, it cannot well be countenanced 
by respectable members of society. In consideration 
that masonry altogether is fast losing its hold on the 
public mind—that its mixture of absurd fable, and 
puerile pretensions to some sublime mystery, its me- 

anical terms and symbols, its scenic representation, 
its appeals to the heart, and its antiquated prin- 
olple-of narrowing the circle of general philanthropy, 


are daily operating to reduce it to the character of 
a for the amusement and attention of children 
—it would be useless to go into any regular ani- 
madversions on its history and character. We trust 
that the anti-masonic ferment created in tle Union 
will speedily subside, and that the good sense of our 
transatlantic brethren will cause them to see the folly 
of proscribing, for the temporary misconduct of a 
few misguided fanatics, the whole of the members of 
an association, apparently as harmless as the infants 
whose amusements they seek to imitate. 


SINGULAR INSTANCES OF SAGACITY IN 
SMELLING. 
Tue blind man of Utrecht, mentioned by the Honour- 
able Mr Boyle, and several other authors, is said to 
have been able to discover colours by feeling them : it 
is not less astonishing that several metals should be 
distinguished by smelling alone. The ancients men- 
tion various instances of this. Martial records a case 
of a person named Mamurra, who consulted nothing 
but his nose, to know if the copper that had been 
brought to him was of the true Corinthian. Some 
native Indian merchants have a still more exquisite 
sense of smell, for, according to the accounts of travel- 
lers in India, if a piece of money is given them, they 
only smell it, by which they are able to decide exactly 
its fineness, without touchstone, balance, or aquafor- 
tis: even if it be a piece of copper covered over with 
a leaf of silver, they discover the cheat in the same 
manner. It is said that the natives of many districts 
of India who abstain from the use of animal food, 
have an exquisite sense of smelling; so much so, that 
they have the power of detecting the particular spring 
from wiich the water is brought and offered to them 
for drink ; and this water is quite inodorous to Euro- 
peans. The Indians have a word in their language 
which denotes a country of fine water. It has been 
related, that the negroes of the Antilles, by smell alone, 
can distinguish between the footsteps of a Frenchman 
anda negro. This, which at first might appear im- 


thing was given him, distinguished, 
qualities, and to whom it belonged, with as much oer- 
tainty as the best-nosed dog. e ourselves knew an 
instance of an individual who could distinguish his 
own watch, from smelling, from that of other indivi- 
duals, and could very readily detect with which hend 
of a room, by the smell 
left on it from the brass handle. 

It was said of the above monk, that he could accu- 
rately distinguish, by this means, the virtuous from 
the vicious, and particularly the unchaste. We firmly 
believe in this, for we knew a lady of quality, who 
could distinguish, in this manner, when a certain gen- 
tleman had called at her house, even although she did 
not enter the room for more than an hour after his 
departure. We were forcibly struck with this on one 
occasion, when she could not possibly have known 
that he had paid a morning visit, as she was from 
home, and in quite an opposite direction, in an open 
carriage, and in which we accompanied her. The in- 
stant she entered the drawing-room, she said to her hus- 
band, “ Mr —— has been calling,” and immediately 
pulled up the window, before waiting for the affirma- 
tive; as he had really been calling, and had departed 
upwards of an hour before. 

The monk whom we have above mentioned was 
much devoted to the study of natural philosophy ; and, 
among other things, he had undertaken to instruct 
mankind, with precepts, on the sense of smelling, like 
those we have on optics and acoustics, by distribut- 
ing, into certain classes, a great number of smells, té 
all which he had given names ; but an untimely death 
cut him off in the midst of these curious researches. 

The guides who accompany travellers in the route 
from Smyrna or Aleppo to Babylon, have no signs in 
the midst of the deserts to know the places they are 
in; yet they distinguish with certainty, even at mid- 
night, at what distance they are from Babylon, by 
only smelling the sand. Perhaps they judge of the 
distance from the odour exhaled by the small plants 
or roots intermixed with the sand. 


smelling, its 


probable, is not at all impossible, seeing how exquisite 
this sense is in many of the brute creation. We all 
know that dogs can trace the footsteps of their mas- 
ter, several hours after he has passed along a road : 
and it has been long established as an indisputable 
fact, that all our senses can be very much quickened 
by frequent exercise of them, as is frequently mani- 
fested in persons born blind or deaf. We shall illus- 
trate this by one of the most striking examples on 
record, namely, that of an individual who was born 
both blind and deaf. 

James Mitchell, the son of a clergyman lately de- 
ceased, in the county of Nairn, in Scotland, was born 
on the llth November 1795. His mother soon noticed 
his blindness, from his discovering no desire to turn 
his eyes to the light, or to any bright object; and in 
early*infancy she ascertained his deafness, from ob- 
serving that the loudest noises did not disturb his 
sleep. He early showed an extraordinary acuteness 
of the senses of touch and smell. When a stranger 
arrived, his smeil invariably informed him of the cir- 
cumstance, and directed him to the place where a 
stranger was, whom he proceeded to survey by the 
sense of touch. In the remote situation where he re- 
sided, male visitors were most frequent; and, there- 
fore, the first thing he generally did was to examine 
whether or not the stranger wore boots ; if so, he im- 
mediately went to the lobby, felt for, and accurately 
examined the whip ; then proceeded to the stable, and 
handled his horse with great care, and with the utmost 
seeming attention. ‘To these various things he was 
guided by the senses of smell and touch alone. 

From his childhood he had been aceustomed to strike 
his fore-teeth with a key, or any instrument that gave 
a sharp sound. His chief gratification in this amuse- 
ment was obviously derived from taste and smell. He 
found great amusement, also, in the exercise of touch, 
and often employed himself, for hours together, in ga- 
thering, from the bed of the river, round and smooth 
stones, which he afterwards arranged in a circular 
form, seating himself in the midst of the circle. 

‘The information of his understanding, and the guid- 
ance of his conduct, seemed entirely to depend either 
on touch, or the organs of smell and taste. His doci- 
lity and contrivance often indicated a degree of under- 
standing which (if due allowance be made for his want 
of two of the most essential organs to man and ani- 
mals—sight and hearing) was superior to that of many 
in whom every inlet is unobstructed through which 
the materials of knowledge enter the mind. He 
had received a severe wound in his foot, and during 
its cure he usually sat by the fireside, with his foot 
resting on a small footstool. More than a year after- 
wards, a servant boy with whom he used to play 
was obliged to confine himself at home from a similar 
cause. Young Mitchell, perceiving that his compa- 
nion remained longer in one situation than he used 
to do, examined him attentively, and seemed quickly 
to discover, by the bandages on his feet, the reason of 
his confinement. He immediately walked up stairs 
to a garret, sought out, amid several other pieces of 
furniture, the little footstool on which he formerly 
supported his own wounded limb, brought it down in 
his hand to the kitchen, and gently placed the servant 
boy's foot upon it. 

We have had in Europe some persons whose sense 
of smelling was equally delicate with those which we 
have mentioned among the natives of India. Marce 
Marci speaks of a monk at Prague, who, when any 


hy , in visiting the sick, even before they 
have seen them, frequently form opiniens from certain 
prognostics, such as the cadaverous smell that often be- 
trays itself on entering the chambers of the afflicted. 

In the acts of Copenhagen, there are some curious 
instances mentioned of the power of smelling in ani- 
mals. It has long been supposed that dogs can fore- 
tell the death of a sick person, which they do by long- 
continued howling. Many regard this as fabulous 
and superstitious, but several remarkable instances 
have been related by our friends; and some personal 
observations of our own have gone far to impress us 
with a belief in the capability of dogs being able to 
foresee approaching death. 

The anonymous author says, “‘ In this respect d 
are more sagacious than men, being attracted by 
smell of death, and often seeming, before the patient 
has expired, to demand their prey by # continued 
howling. Whilst I lived at Ripen, which was seven 
years, | took notice of a little dog of a chestnut colour, 
that very often boded the death of sick persons, with- 
out being once mistaken. Every time he barked in 
the night, under the windows of any one whose sick- 
ness did not even appear dangerous, it happened in- 
fallibly that the sick person died within a few days. 
A lady of my acquaintance had a favourite monkey, 
and the monkey, in return for the kindness ot his 
mistress, was so devotedly attached to her, that he 
would scarcely ever be induced to leave her. But his 
nice smell in distinguishing the approach of contagious 
distempers was very remarkable. The measles be- 
came epidemical in the country; the lady fell sick of 
them; and, what is very remarkable, she was aban- 
doned by her favourite monkey some days before there 
was any indication of her approaching illness. From 
all the circumstances, there could be little doubt but 
he had a foreknowledge of this event from smell. No 
sooner, however, did she recover, than the monkey 
returned to her with the same fondness and familia- 
rity which he used to manifest towards her before 
her malady. Some time afterwards, this lady had a 
slight fever, but without any appearance of, malig. 
nity, and, what is curious, the monkey continued with 
her as a constant companion.” 

The following curious illustration of the sensibi- 
lity of the dog, and his nice discrimination of 
is relaced in Brown's Biographical Sketches and 
Anecdotes of Dogs, being an extract from the let- 
ter of an officer in Chile :—“‘ A gentleman now re- 
siding in Turkey has a fine pointer, which he very 
greatiy values, and which is a constant attendant on 
him. Stepping Pgs a public assembly about three 
years ago with this gentleman, we paid our res 
to a certain noted Baronet, whose whole coe 
a corrupted mass of distempers. Hector immediately 
made up to the same corner of the room, and for two or 
three moments with great briskness snuffed about the 
hero's garments, and then, with a mortified look, tak- 
ing two or three traverses round the apartment, he 
hung his ears, and, with his tail between his legs, fai 
scampered down stairs, notwithstanding the 
calls we made after him. As I always regarded the 
actions of this animal as somewhat above comman in- 
stinct—for he is a remarkably cunning creature—this 
immediately struck me, and I ran down after him, 
when I found him drinking out of the gutter that ran 
from a pump before the door, Having finished this, 
he rolled himself in the dust two or three times, 
gave some yelps, and quietly laid himself before the 
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threshold, to wait our coming out; nor could all my 
entreaties or menaces get him in again. Is there any 
thing surprising in this? No: the gentleman was 
n 80 nauseous, that even a brute could not en- 
him, and was forced to use methods to get rid of 

the Aaut-gout even after he had left him. Indeed, we, 
more complacent than honest Hector, stood the whole 
pave tyres perfume, at the expense of sickened sto- 
to preserve the appearance of good manners.” 

The above curious fact upsets a theory of Buffon, 
and which was followed by Goldsmith, who says, 


also discover them by the scent at a very great dis- 
tance ; and while they are thus exquisitely sensible of 
all smells, they seem no way disgusted by any.” To 
ascertain the value of this remark, we have ourselves 
tried the effect of disagreeable odours on dogs, and, in 
the case of assafoetida, we have found that it produced 

t disgust, and they would run off, shaking their 

s, and discovering strong marks of experiencing 
disagreeable sensations. 

The sense of smelling is one from which we enjoy 
many pleasurable sensations ; at the same time, it not 
unfrequently gives us false intelligence. Many things 
that have a disagreeable odour, are, nevertheless, 
wholesome, and pleasant to the taste; and it frequently 
happens that those epicures who convert eating into 
an art, seldom think a meal fit to please the appetite 
till it is offensive to their olfactory nerves. On the 
other hand, there are many substances which have a 

1 smell, and yet are most deleterious to the con- 
stitution ; indeed, this is almost universally the case 
with poisons. For example, the Manchineel apple, 
which is well known as a deadly poison, sends forth 
the most delicious odour; the prussic acid kas the 
agreeable flavour of nuts, and two or three drops of it 
taken into the stomach produce instant death. Some 
of the mineral vapours, such as tke choke-damp of 
mines, smell like the blossoms of sweet peas, prove 
fatal when inhaled, and thus “ continue to flatter till 
they destroy.” ‘Tinese facts prove, that, in man at least, 
this sense was never given to him by the disposer of 
all things to direct him to the choice of his food, but 
appears to have been provided rather as an attendant 
than as a necessary pleasure: while, in the lower ani- 
mals, there seems to be every reason for supposing that 
it has been constituted to enable them to detect that 
which is good for food, and that which is poisonous ; 
at the same time, we are aware that many mistakes 
of instinct occur even in them respecting their olfac- 
tory sense. 

The pleasure which different individuals experience 
from various odours, often depends on an ac juired 
taste; and we find this in a greater or lesser degree 
national. The Turks, Persians, and Arabians, delight 
in the effluvia of opium, which to European taste is 
most disgusting. The natives of Continental Europe, 
whether male or female, have long had a fondness for 
tobacco smoke, which, comparatively speaking, is yet 
but little relished in Britain by men, while it is held 
in utter abhorrence among females. 

On the other hand, if we examine the inhabitants 
even of the same country, we shall find great diver- 
sity of opinion as to the pleasure they derive from the 
sense of smelling. Some persons are delighted with 
the smell of a rose, while others cannot endure it. 
We knew an instance of a person who fainted when- 
ever subjected to the smell of celery, and another who 
took a headache whenever she sat near a pine-apple 
at table. Some savage nations experience high gra- 
tification at the smell of assafetida, which Europeans 
consider the most nauseous smell in nature. It would 
thus appear that much of our gratification in the use 
of perfumes and different odours is dependent upon 
habit ; and as a strong proof of this, we knew a per- 
son who had the greatest possible dislike to the smell 
of celery and cucumbers; but seeing these so much 
relished by most people with whom he mingled in so- 
ciety, he determined, if possible, to conquer his aver- 
sion tothem. For the former vegetable he has ac- 
quired a rapacious fondness, but for the latter, he still 
continues to dislike it. Hence it would appear that 
most of our perceptions of odours could be inverted by 
a little industry. 

There is one curious fact regarding some odours, 
which is, that many substances, which at certain dis- 
tances are an agreeable perfume, when nearer, are a 
most ungrateful odour. Musk, for example, in small 
quantity, or a weak tincture of it, is considered by 
most persons as highly fragrant, and yet, when in 
larger masses, its scent is insufferable, producing vio- 
lent headaches, nausea, and vomiting. We on one 
occasion suffered severely from having put a small 
bit of musk into our waistcoat pocket on a fine sum- 
mer day. The heat caused the musk to evaporate, 
and occasioned excessive sickness and nausea, and for 
weeks afterwards we could not divest ourselves of the 
idea of smelling the musk, although our waistcoat had 
been washed and ble«ched, and, indeed, not afterwards 
wern for some time. 

To those of our readers who are unacquainted with 
the construction of the organ of smell, we shall give 
a short account of it. 

The organ of smell is a soft, vascular, porous mem- 
brane, furnished with papille or small dots, which 
&re spread on the internal surface of the nostrils. On 
this membrane are distributed a great number of ner- 
vous fibres, which proceed chi from the first pair 
of nerves, and which pass through the ethmoid bone. 
From the extreme tenuity of the epidermis, or skin 


which covers the nerves and blood-vessels in this 
membi hemorrhage or bleeding from the nose is 
more frequent than from any other part of the body. 

In order to render the sense of smell! more acute, 
the internal cavity of the nose is variously contorted 
and enlarged by a communication with several ad- 
joining cavities, so as to increase very much the sur- 
face on which the sentient membrane is distributed. 

The cavities with which the nostril communicates 
are called sinuses; these are, the frontal, which is si- 
tuated in the frontal bone, under the eye-brows ; the 

id, which is a spongy cavity in the ethmoid 
bone ; and the maxillary, which is chiefly formed in 
the maxillary bone, and lies immediately above the 
double teeth in the upper jaw. 

In animals which smell more acutely, these provi- 
sions for enlarging the internal surface of the nostril 
are still more remarkable. 

The membrane of the nose is defended and mois- 
tened by a viscid mucus; and so necessary is this to 
smelling, that when it is deficient, the sense is always 
imperfect. The nostrils are furnished with muscles, 
by which they are dilated, when, in order to distin- 
guish scents more acutely, we draw in a large quan- 
tity of air. A considerable difference betwixt smell- 
ing and tasting is, that the former is only acted on 
by the invisible effuvia of bodies which float in the 
air; the latter, by matter more condensed and visi- 
ble. There seems, however, to be a greater similitude 
between tasting and smelling than between any two 
of the other senses; and when either of them is in- 
jured, the other commonly suffers with it. 


THE BIRD OF WASHINGTON. 
[sy aupuson. 

Tr was in the month of February 1814, that I ob- 
tained the first sight of this noble bird, and never 
shall I forget the delight which it gave me. Not even 
Herschel, when he discovered the planet which bears 
his name, could have experienced more rapturous 
feelings. We were on a trading voyage, ascending the 
Upper Mississippi. The keen wintry blasts whist'ed 
around us, and the cold from which I suffered had, in 
a great degree, extinguished the deep interest which, 
at other seasons, this magnificent river has been wont 
to awake in me. I lay stretched beside our patroon. 
The safety of the cargo was forgotten, and the only 
thing that called my attention was the multitude of 
ducks, of different species, accompanied by vast flocks 
of swans, which from time to time passed us. My 
patroon, a Canadian, had been engaged many years in 
the fur trade. He was a man of much intelligence, 
and, perceiving that these birds had engaged my cu- 
riosity, seemed anxious to find some new object to 
divert me. An eagle flew over us. ‘* How fortunate!” 
he exclaimed; “ this is what I could have wished. 
Look, sir! the Great Eagle, and the only one I have 
seen since I left the lakes.” I was instantly on my 
feet, and having observed it attentively, concluded, as 
I lost it in the distance, that it was a species quite new 
tome. My patroon assured me that such birds were 
indeed rare ; that they sometimes followed the hunt- 
ers, to feed on the entrails of animals which they had 
killed, when the lakes were frozen over, but that when 
the lakes were open, they would dive in the day-time 
after fish, and snatch them up in the manner of the 
Fishing Hawk; and that they roosted generally on 
the shelves of the rocks, where they built their nests, 
of which he had discovered several by the quantity of 
white dung scattered below. 

Convinced that the bird was unknown to naturalists, 
I felt particularly anxious to learn its habits, and to 
discover in what particulars it differed from the rest 
of its genus. My next meeting with this bird was a 
few years afterwards, whilst engaged in collecting 
crayfish on one of those flats which border and divide 
Green River, in Kentucky, near its junction with the 
Ohio. The river is there abernedl: by a range of high 
cliffs, which, for some distance, follow its windings. 
I observed on the rocks, which, at that place, are 
nearly perpendicular, a quantity of white ordure, which 
I attributed to owls that might have resorted thither. 
I mentioned the circumstance to my companions, when 
one of them, who lived within a mile and a half of the 
place, told me it was from the nest of the Brown Eagle, 
meaning the White-headed Eagle (Falco leucocephalus) 
in its immature state. I assured him this could not 
be, and remarked that neither the old nor the young 
birds of that species ever build in such places, but al- 
ways in trees. Although he could not answer my 
objection, he stoutly maintained that a brown eagle of 
some kind, above the usual size, had built there ; and 
added, that he had espied the nest some days befvure, 
and had seen one of the old birds dive and catch a fish. 
This he thought strange, having, till then, always ob. 
served that both Brown Eagles and Bald Eagles pro- 
cured this kind of food by robbing the fish-hawks, 
> said that if I felt sagencnsyais anxious to know 
what nest it was, I might soon satisfy myself, as the 
old birds would come and feed their young with fish, 
for he had seen them do so before. 

In high expectation, I seated myself about a hun- 
dred yards from the foot of the rock. Never did 
time pass more slowly. I could not help betraying 
the most impatient curiosity, for my hopes whispered 


it was a Sea Eagle’s nest. Twolong hours had elapsed 
before the old bird made his ap » which was 
announced to us by the loud hissings of the two 


young ones, which crawled to the extremity of the 
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hole to receive a fine fish. I had a perfect view of 
this noble bird as he held himself to the edging rock, 
hanging like the Barn, Bank, or Social Swallow, his 
tail spread, and his wings partly so. I trembled lest 
a word should escape from my companions. The 
slightest murmur been treason fromthem. They 
entered into my feelings, and, although little inte- 
rested, gazed with me. In a few minutes the other 

size (the fema rapacious birds being much larger 
we knew this to be the mother bird. She also ned 
brought a fish ; but more cautious than her mate, she 
glanced her quick and piercing eye around, and in- 
stantly perceived that her abode had been discovered. 
She dropped her prey, with a loud shriek communi- 
cated the alarm to the male, and, hovering with him 
over our heads, kept up a growling cry, to intimidate 
us from our suspected design. This watchful solici- 
tude I have ever found iar to the female :—must 
I be understood to s only of birds ? 

The young having con themselves, we went 
and picked up the fish which the mother had let fall. 
It was a white sare weighing about 54 lb. Theup- 
per part of the head was broken in, and the back torn 
by the talons of the eagle. We had plainly seen her 
bearing it in the manner of the Fish-Hawk. 

This day’s sport being at an end, as we journeyed 
homewards, we agreed to return the next morning, 
with the view of obtaining both the old and young 
birds; but rainy and tempestuous weather setting in, 
it became necessary to defer the expedition till the 
third day following, when, with guns and men all in 
readiness, we reached the rock. Some posted them- 
selves at the foot, others upon it, but in vain. We 

the entire day, without either seeing or hear- 
ing an eagle, the sagacious birds, no doubt, having 
anticipated an invasion, and removed their young to 
new quarters. 

I come at last to the day which I had so often and 
so ardently desired. ‘Two years had gone by since the 
discovery of the nest, in fruitless excursions ; but my 
wishes were no longer to remain ungratified. In re- 
turning from the little village of Henderson, to the 
house of Dr Rankin, about a mile distant, I saw an 
eagle rise from a small enclosure not a hundred yards 
before me, where the Doctor had a few days before 
slaughtered some hogs, and alight upon a low tree 
branching over the road. I prepared my double-bar- 
relled piece, which I constantly carry, and went slowly 
and cautiously towards him. Quite fearlessly heawait- 
ed my approach, looking upon me with undaunted 
eye. I fired, and he fell. Before I reached him, he 
was dead. With what delight did I survey the mag- 
nificent bird! Had the finest salmon ever pleased him 
as he did me ?—Never. I ran and presented him to 
my friend, with a pride which they alone can feel, 
mo like me, have devoted themselves from their ear- 
liest childhood to such pursuits, and who have derived 
from them their first pleasures. To others I must 
seem to “ prattle out of fashion.”” The Doctor, who 
was an experienced hunter, examined the bird with 
much satisfaction, and frankly acknowledged he had 
never before seen or heard of it. 

The name which I have chosen for this new species 
of Eagle, “ The Bird of Washington,” mays by some, 
be considered as p sterous and unfit; but as it is 
indisputably the a aoe bird of its genus that has yet 
been discovered in the United States, I trust I shall 
be allowed to honour it with the name of one yet no- 
bler, who was the saviour of his country, and whose 
name will ever be dear to it. To those who may be 
curious to know my reasons, I can only say, that, as 
the new world gave me birth and liberty, the great 
man who ensured its independence is next to my heart. 
He had a nobility of mind, and a generosity of soul, 
such as are seldom He was brave, so is the 
eagle; like it, tov, he was the terror of his foes; and 
his fame, extending from pole to pole, resembles the 
majestic soarings of the mightiest of the feathered 
tribe. If America has reason to be proud of her 
car aa so has she to be proud of her Great 


Eagle. 

tn the month of January following, I saw a pair of 
these eagles flying over the Falls of the Ohio, ove in 
pursuit of theother. The next day I saw them again. 
The female had relaxed her severity, had laid aside 
her coyness, and to a favourite tree they continually 
resorted. I pursued them unsuccessfully for several 

days, when in forsook the place. 
he flight of this bird is very different from that 
of the White-headed Eagle. The former encircles a 
greater space, whilst sailing keeps nearer to the land 
and the surface of the water, and when about to dive 
for fish, falls in a spiral manner, as if with the inten- 
tion of checking any retreating movement which its 
prey might attempt, darting upon it only when a few 
8 distant. The Fish-Hawk often does the same. 
hen rising with a fish, the Bird of Washington flies 
to a considerable distance, forming, in its line of 
course, a very acute angle with the surface line of the 
water. My opportunity of seeing this bird was 
on the 15th of November 1821, a few miles above the 
mouth of the Ohio, when two passed over our boat, 
moving down the river with a gentle motion. Ina 
letter from a kind relative, Mr W. Bakewell, dated 
“ Falls of the Ohio, July 1819,” and containing par- 
ticulars relative to the Swallow-tailed Hawk, that 
says Yesterday, for the first time, 
ad an opportunity of viewing one of those magnifi- 
cent birds, which you call the Sea Eagle, as it passed 
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when I can again ve pleasure ng your 
drawing of it. 

Allcircumstances duly considered, the Bird of Wash- 
ington, which is three feet in length, and six feet nine 
inches in of the wings, the 
champion merica, sui speciei, and henceforth not 
to he sentounded with any of its rivals or relatives. 
If ornithologists are proud of describing new species, 
may be to of pleasure 

in giving to world the knowledge of so majestic 
a Ornithology. 


LITERARY HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 

ANCIENT VERSIONS. 
OniGiNna.ty there was but one version of the Scrip- 
tures; but a schism of a remarkable nature which 
broke out between the Jews and the Samaritans, was 
the cause of producing another version ; and of this, 
and those which followed, we are now about to speak. 
The Second Book of Kings furnishes us with the his- 
tory of this schism, which, it will be recollected, was 
caused by the setting up of certain golden calves to be 
worshipped at Dan, in Bethel, by Jeroboam. Omri 
hence built Samaria, and made it the capital of his 
kingdom, and thus was the separation between Ju- 
dah and Israel rendered complete. Samaria was, at 
first, only the name of acity, but afterwards it became 
that of a province. It contained the tribe of Ephraim, 
and the half-tribe of Manasseh, which was on this 
side Jordan ; so that it was to the north of Judea, and 
between the Great Sea, Galilee, and Jordan; and 
there was, therefore, no going from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem without passing through this province. The 
capital of the district, subsequent to the captivity, was 
Sichem, afterwards called Neapolis or Naplous, which 
was situated between the mountains Gerizim and 
Foal. 

In the reign of Hezekiah, king of Judah, Samaria 
was taken by Shalmanezer, and the ten tribes were 
carried into captivity. Some years after, Esarhaddon 
sent the Cutheans to supply the place of the Jews, 
and to inhabit Samaria; and these people, who knew 
not the true God, but continued their idolatrous prac- 
tices, and burnt their children in the fire to Moloch, 
were punished for their idolatry with lions, which 
made great havoc amongst them. For this reason, 
at their request, Esarhaddon sent some of those priests 
who had been carried into captivity, to instruct them, 
and teach them the worship of the true God. They 
did not embrace it with purity, however, but mixed 
the remains of paganism with their religion ; for which 
reason, in the writings of the Jewish Rabbies, they 
are denominated, in scorn, The proselyles of the lions, 
because it was through fear of them that they mixed 
the worship of the Creator with that of their idols. 
Nevertheless, when Manasses, the son of Jaddus the 
high priest of the Jews, had built the temple on Mount 
Gerizim, the Samaritans then retained their old su- 
perstitions no longer, but always contended that their 
temple was more holy than that of Jerusalem; infer- 
ring, from the ark’s having been a long time at Shiloh, 
near Ephraim, that the — of God had rather 
begun in their country than in Jerusalem. According 
to Josephus, they claimed kindred with the Jews in 
their prosperity, but renounced all connection with 
them when they were under persecution. From John’s 
Gospel we learn, that when the Messiah was on earth, 
the Samaritans, who received no part of the Old Tes- 
tament except the Pentateuch, had lost all tradition 
of the revolt and subsequent captivity of the ten 
tribes; they considered themselves descended from 
the stock of Israel, claimed Jacob for their father, and 
contended that the JJoly Mountain was in the portion 
assigned to them by Joshua. 

There was no particular enmity between the two 
nations until the time of Ezra. Incensed by the op- 
position they gave to the building of the temple, from 
the time their assistance was refused, he is said to 
have solemnly excommunicated them ; and hence arose 
that enmity, which was carried to such a height that 
“the Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans ;” 
and, from Ezra’s time, Samaria became a refuge for 
the malcontent Jews. Ptolemy Lagos carried num- 
bers, both of the Samaritans and of the Jews, into 
Egypt, where a fierce contest took place between them 
respecting the sanctity of their — each party 
insisting that theirs stood on the Holy Mount. The 
point was discussed publicly in presence of the king, 
and the Samaritan advocates, failing in their proof, 
were put to death. In the year 109 before Christ, 
John Hyrcanus destroyed the city and temple of the 
Samaritans, and, though afterwards, viz. in the year 
25 before Christ, King Herod built them a city and 
temple, they still continued to worship on Mount 
Gerizim. In the twelfth century, Benjamin of Tu- 
dela found some remains of these people in that 
country, where they are still to be found. During 
the revolt of the Jews, the Samaritans continued in 
their subjection to the Romans ; and since that period, 
they have always remained subject to the different 


powers who have been in possession of that and the 
neighbouring countries. 


It is supposed that the mt Hebrew character 
was first adopted from the Chaldeans by Ezra, at the 
time when, after the return of the Jews from Baby- 
lon, he coliected the Scriptures, and formed,the entire 
canon. As the people were familiarised with the Chal- 
dee, he used that character in transcribing the Old 
Testament. What is now called the Samaritan, was 
the character used by Moses and the Prophets; and 
Ezra relinquished it to the Samaritans, it is said, in 
order to render the separation between them and the 
Jews more complete. Since that time, the Jews have 
used the characters we call the Hebrew, and the Sa- 
maritans have retained the others. 

The value of the Samaritan Pentateuch is very great ; 
for, where its text accords with the Hebrew text, it 
confirms it most decidedly ; because, as the Jews and 
Samaritans were such inveterate enemies, there never 
could have been any designed corruption effected by 
them both. It frequently confirms, and soraetimes 
corrects, the reading of the Hebrew in important 
places ; and it overturns all that system of Rabbinical 
trifling, by which mysterious knowledge is said to be 
communicated through the shape and position of cer- 
tain letters, or certain words, which they pretend 
Moses learned from God, because such things cannot 
be applied to its characters. 

As the Samaritans do not understand the Hebrew 
text, although in the character of their own language, 
they have found it necessary to translate it for com- 
mon use. For, as the Jews, after the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, degenerated in their language from the He- 
brew to the Babylonish dialect, so the Samaritans 
did the same, most probably by bringing this dialect 
out of Assyria with them, when they first came to 
plant in Samaria. Therefore, as the Jews, for the 
sake of the vulgar among them who understood only 
the common language, were forced to make Chaldee 
versions of the Scripture, which they call Targums, 
so the Samaritans, for the same reason, were obliged 
to do the same thing, and to make a version of their 
Pentateuch into the vulgar Samaritan, which is, most 
probably, the most ancient translation of the Bible in 
existence. This Samaritan version is not made, like 
the Chaldee versions among the Jews, by way of pa- 
raphrase, but by an exact rendering of the text word 
for word, for the most part without any variation. 
Being perfectly literal, the same Latin translation 
answers both to it and the Samaritan Pentateuch ; 
and all the three are published ia the Paris and Lon- 
don Polyglotts. 

There were two causes which citefly conduced to 
render the Greek language, at one time, of almost 
universal use in the world. The first cause was the 
conquests of Alexander the Great, who was, by na- 
tion, a Grecian, king of Macedon, and afterwards 
ruler of the greater part of the then known world. 
His vast empire, although divided, yet subsisted for 
a great length of time, as his officers divided it among 
themselves, and reigned in different countries, so that 
the Greeks still continued to have dominion in the 
world, particulary the Seleucide, in Syria, and the 
Ptolemies, in Egypt, by which means the Greek lan- 
guage became known and in use, both in Judea and 
Egypt. - The other cause of the extent of this lan- 
guage, was the high reputation the Greeks had ac- 
quired for learning and wisdom, which made many 
people desirous of knowing their language, who were 
not subject to their dominion. 

This, then, was the language which was made use 
of to give the Gentiles the first knowledge of the 
Messiah. The Greek version of the Old Testament 
prepared the way for the gospel. The Gentiles read 
in these books the prophecies which the Apostles 
showed had been accomplished in Jesus Christ; and 
they found, also, that the obstinate incredulity of the 
Jews had been foretold in them. They could not 
suspect the fidelity of the Apostles, because this ver- 
sion of the Scriptures had not been made by them ; 
nor could they accuse the Jews of having altered these 
books, because, as they were, the Jews were con- 
demned in them. Besides, the time at which it was 
made gave this translation of the Bible a prodigious 
deal of weight; because, from its having ap 
before the birth of Jesus Christ, neither Pagans nor 
Jews could say that the ancient prophecies therein 
ag had been adapted to the circumstances of 

is life. 

Whoever were the authors of this the first trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into Greek, commonly known 
by the name of the Seventy, or the SerpruaGint, 
and of which the Jewish historians, Philo and Jose- 
phus, have spoken much, no one doubts that it was 
made long before the time of Jesus Christ; and it is 
of great authority. Several passages of the Old Tes- 
tament, which are quoted in the New, are taken from 
thence ; and, being thus noticed by the writers of the 
New Testament, from their mode of using it, we may 
infer that it was in general circulation among the 
Apostolic churches. All the other ancient versions, 
likewise, which were publicly read in the different 
churches of the world, the Arabic, the Ethiopic, the 
Armenian, the Gothic, the lilyrican, and the ancient 
Latin, which was in use before St Jerome's time, were 
made from it ; and, in short, every one of them, except 
the Syriac, were made from that of the Sevenry, and 
to this day the Greek church, and the churclies of the 
east, have no other. It is this version that the Fathers 
and Doctors of the church have explained, and m- 
mented upon. It was from this version that they 


drew their decisions iu matters of faith, and their pre- 
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cepts of morality. It was by this that they confuted 
heresies, and both general and particular councils ex- 
plained themselves by it. Thus, whoever the authors 
of it were, its authority is great; and that upon this 
account only, if no other, that it was made at a time 
when the Hebrew was a living language, and, conse. 
quently, more easy to be understood than it is now, 
when it is almost impossible to come at the true un- 
derstanding of it, otherwise than by the assistance of 
the ancient versions. For these reasons, we shall turn 
our attention, somewhat particularly, to the history 
of this celebrated version. 

Alexander the Great, on his building of the city of 
Alexandria, in Eeypt brought a t many Jews 
thither to help to plant the new city; and Ptolemy 
Soter, after his death, having fixed the seat of his go- 
vernment there, and set his heart much upon the en- 
larging and ny ag of it, brought thither many more 
of this nation for the same purpose; where, having 
granted to them the same privileges with the Mace- 
donians and other Greeks, they soon grew to be a 
great part of the inhabitants of that city. Their con- 
tinual intercourse with the other citizens, among 
whom they were there mingled, having obliged them 
to learn and constantly use the Greek language, the 
same happened to them here, as had happened to them 
before at Babylon ; that is, by accustoming themselves 
to a foreign language, they forgot their own. Hencey 
from their no longer understanding the Hebrew lan- 
guage, in which the Scriptures had been hitherto first 
read, nor the Chaldee, in which they were after that 
interpreted in every synagogue, they got them trans- 
lated into Greek for their own use, that this version 
might serve for the same purpose in Alexandria and 
Egypt, as the Chaldee paraphrases afterwards did in 
Jerusalem and Judea. 

After the time of Ezra, the Scriptures were read to 
the Jews in Hebrew, and interpreted into the Chaldee 
language; but at Alexandria, after the writing of this 
version, it was interpreted to them in Greek, which 
was afterwards done also in all other Grecian cities 
where the Jews became dispersed. 

There are several opinions which modern writers 
have entertained respecting the origin of the Septua- 
gint version, but the commonly received opinion is 
that entertained by Bishop Walton, the author of the 
London Polyglott, and is the same which is given in 
a historical account of the transaction, as related by a 
Hellenistic Jew, who flourished in the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt. The account of the 
affair, as contained in a book written by the person 
= mentioned, whose name was Aristeas, is as fol- 
lows :— 

King Ptolemy Philadelphus, having, by the advice 
of Demetrius caused a magnificent library 
to be erected at Alexandria, and given him the direc- 
tion of it, this philosopher spoke to him of the sacred 
books of the Jews, as of a work which would do honour 
to his library. The prince, therefore, resolved to have 
a copy of the Jewish law translated into Greek, his 
own language, and that which was then universally 
understood. For this purpose he sent ambassadors to 
Jerusalem, to Eleazer, the hig priest, with magni- 
ficent presents for the temple. Their instructions 
were, to desire him to give the king a copy of the sa- 
cred books, and to send him some persons of distinc- 
tion and learning, who might translate them into 
Greek. Aristeas, who was a chief officer in the king's 
guards, and a chief man in the kingdom of Egypt, 
was of this embassy ; and Eleazer, who received him 
with honour, was, according to Josephus, the son of 
Onias the First, the brother of Simon the Just, whe 
is mentioned in the Apocryphal book called Ecclesi- 
asticus, and grandson to dition, who went to meet 
Alexander the Great, and made him confer favoursble 
terms upon the Jews. 

The high priest consulted with the t council 
of the nation, called the Sanhedrim, in regard to 
Ptolemy’s request, and afterwards chose six men out 
of each tribe—seventy-two in all—gave them a copy 
of the law, written in letters of gold, upon skins cue 
riously fastened ther, and sent them into Egypt 
The king received them favourably, and showed a 
great deal of respect for the divine books ; he then as- 
signed them a residence in the Isle of Pharos, about 
seven furlongs distant from Alexandria, where they 
completed the version in seventy-two days. Deme- 
trius caused it to be read publicly in the presence of 
the priests, great men, and all the Jews, who were 
then very numerous at Alexandria, and it was uni- 
versally applauded; they cried out, with one voice, 
that the translation was just and faithful ; and, in or- 
der to render it not only authentic, but also unalter- 
able, they made imprecations against those who should 
attempt to make any alteration in it. When it was 
read to the king, he admired the wisdom of the Law- 

iver, and commanded the books to be deposited in 

is library, allowing copies to be taken for the use of 
the Jews: he then sent back the seventy-two elders, 
after having made them some rich presents. The 
most magnificent of these presents was the freeing of 
one hundred and twenty thousand Jewish captives. 
whose ransom he paid, and gave them liberty to re- 
turn into Judea. ‘This version svon became common 
among all the Jews who spoke the Greek language, 
and was read publicly in their syn It is not 
accurately ascertained in what year all this took 
place: Walton thinks the opinion, which fixes it in 
the 7th of Ptolemy, and the 278th before Christ, the 
most probable. 
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CASES OF MONOMANIA. 
many years since I dined with a friend, a man 
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of distinguished abilities. There were other guests 
at table; our host was well, and in full performance 
of his intellectual manifestations, when on a sudden 
he was noticed to give signs of salutation to the door 
oi the room; he welcomed an unseen friend, 


more curious and ex- 
traordinary. A battalion of French soldiers, during 
the toils and dangers of a campaign, were marching 
on a certain point, on a hot and overcoming day, and 
at double the usual speed. Their strength was eight 
hundred men, all hardy, seasoned, and courageous 
men, careless of danger, despising the devil, and little 
occupied with the thoughts of ghosts and phantasma- 
goria. On the night of the occurrence in question, 
the battalion was forced to occupy a narrow and low 
building, barely calculated to accommodate three hun- 
dred persons. Nevertheless they slept; but at mid- 
night one and all were roused by frightful screams 
ixsuing from all quarters of the house, and to the eyes 
of the astonished affrighted soldiers appeared the vi- 
dion of a h dog, which bounded in through the 
window, rs im with extraordinary heaviness 
and speed over the breasts of the spectators. The 
soldiers quitted the building in terror. Next night, 
by the solicitations of the surgeon and chef de ae. 
taillon, who accompanied them, they again resumed 
their previous quarters. “ We saw,” says the narra- 
tor, “that they slept; wide awake we watched the 
arrival of the hour of the preceding panic, and midnight 
had scarcely struck, when the veteran soldiers, for 
the second time, started to their feet; again they had 
heard the supernatural voices, again the visionary 
hound had bestrode them to suffocation ; the chef de 
battaillon and myself heard or saw nothing of these 
events.” Here, gentlemen, isa curious fact, and it is 
perhaps more worthy of attention as it seems to point 
out the special operation of physical causes in the pro- 
duction of the monomania and in the direction of the 
delusion towards the organs, namely, those of respi- 
ration, which had chiefly suffered in the previous 
marches, and in the suffocating atmosphere of the den 
in which they slept. The last example I shall give 
you, gentlemen, occurred in my own person (laugh- 
ter), and yet I believe that I was not mad, at least I 
was not so at the time when the circumstance hap- 
pened. (Increased laughter.) I was but a very 
young man, when one day I made my first visit to a 

ing-room, that of La Piti¢é, and there I saw the 
body of a child, in an advanced state of putrefaction, 
all covered with larve and worms. I returned home, not 
caring much about the matter, went to bed, and slept 
soundly. But when I arose in the morning, and was 
crossing the room to open my window, judge my as- 
tonishment to see lying on my table the very body I 
saw yesterday at La Piti¢. I started, rubbed my eyes, 

myself, all in vain; there it was, blue, and green, 
and putrid, and full of creeping worms. Never was 
any thing more distinctly seen ; nevertheless, the de- 
lusion soon vanished and I recovered my reason (a 
laugh), which, I am glad to say, has since been un- 
distu by any such visionary spectres.—M. An- 
dral's Lectures in the Lancet. 


CROMWELL. 

Tur following tradition, concerning Cromwell, is 
preserved by an uncommonly direct line of traditional 
evidence, being narrated by the grandson of an eye- 
witness :—When Cromwell, in 1650, entered Glas- 
gow, he attended divine service in the High Church ; 
but the Presbyterian divine who officiated, poured 
forth, with more zeal than prudence, the vial of his 
indignation upon the person, principles, and cause of 
the independent general. One of Cromwell's oflicers 
ruse and whispered his commander, who seemed to 
give him a short and stern answer, and the sermon 
was concluded without interruption. Among the 
crowd who were assembled to gaze at the general as 
he came out of the church, was a shoemaker, the son 
of one of James the Sixth’s footmen. This man had 
been born and bred in England, but, after his father’s 
death, had settled in Glasgow. Cromwell eyed him 
among the crowd, and immediately called him by his 
name; the man fled, but, at Cromwell's command, 
one of his retinue followed him, and brought him to 
the general's lodgings. A number of the inhabitants 
remained at the door, waiting the end of this extraor- 
dinary scene. The shoemaker soon came out in high 
spirits, and, showing some gold, he was 
ing to drink Cromwell's health. Many attended 
fim to receive the particulars of his interview ; among 
the father of the narrator. The shoe- 


others, 
maker said he had been a playfellow of Cromwell's 


first called to him, thinking he might owe him some 
i0 will, on account of his father being in the service 
of the royal family. He added, that Cromwell had 

so very kind and familiar with him, that he 
ventured to ask him what the officer had said to him 
“ He proposed,” said Cromwell, “tw 


pull forth the minister by the ears, and I answered, 
that the preacher was one fvol, and he another.” In 
the course of the day, Cromwell held an interview 
with the minister, and contrived to satisfy his scruples 
so effectually, that the evening discourse, by the same 
man, was tuned to the praise and glory of the victor 
of Naseby. 


REMARKABLE ANECDOTE. 

Tue particulars of the following very striking inci- 
dent were lately told us by a friend, as a fact falling 
within the range of his personal knowledge; and 
having the most perfect confidence in his veracity, we 
scruple not to give it as such to our readers :—In a 
sea-port town on the west coast of England, some 
years ago, there was notice given of a sermon to be 
preached one Sunday evening, in a dissenting chapel 
there. The preacher was a man of great celebrity in 
his calling; and that circumstance, together with the 
pious object of the discourse—to enforce the duty of 
a strict observance of the Sabbath—attracted an over- 
flowing audience. After the usual prefatory prayer 
and hymn of praise, the preacher gave out the text, 
and was about to proceed with his sermon, when he 
suddenly paused, leant his head on the pulpit, and re- 
mained silent for a few moments. It was imagined 
that he bad become indisposed ; but he soon recovered 
himself, and, addressing the congregation, said, that 
before entering upon his discourse, he begged to nar- 
rate to them a short anecdote. “ It is now exactly 
fifteen years,” said he, “ since I was last within this 
place of worship ; and the occasion was, as many here 
may probably remember, the very same as that which 
has now brought us together. Amongst those who 
came thither that evening, were three dissolute young 
men, who came not only with the intent of insulting 
and mocking the venerable pastor, but even with 
stones in their pockets to throw at him as he stood in 
this pulpit. Accordingly, they had not listened long 
to the discourse, when one of them said impatiently, 
* Why need we listen any longer to the blockhead ? 
—throw !’ but the second stopped him, saying, ‘ Let 
us first see what he makes of this point.’ The cu- 
riosity of the latter was no sooner satisfied, than he, 
too, said, ‘ Ay, confound him, it is only as I ex- 
pected—throw now !" But here the third interposed, 
and said it would be better altogether to give up the 
design which had brought them there.- At this re- 
mark his two associates took offence, and left the 
church, while he himself remained to the end. Now, 
mark, my brethren,” continued the preacher, with 
much emotion, “ what were afterwards the several 
fates of these young men ? The first was hanged, many 
years ago, at Tyburn, for the crime of forgery; the 
second is now lying under sentence of death for mur- 
der in the jail of this city. The third, my brethren” — 
and the speaker’s agitation here became excessive, 
while he paused, and wiped the large drops from his 
brow—“ the third, my brethren, is he who is now 
about to address you—listen to him !”” 


MAXWELL’S CROSS. 
In the parish of Kirkpatrick-Fleming, in Dumfries- 
shire, there exists, or lately existed, a stone pillar or 
cross, erected to commemorate the circumstance of a 
treacherous murder. Tradition makes us acquainted 
with the nature of the event, which took place as fol- 
lows :— 

In 1483, the Duke of Albany and the Earl of Dou- 
glas, who for some time had been exiles in England, 
wishing to learn the dispositions of their country- 
men towards them, made an incursion into their 
native country, went to Lochmaben, and plundered 
the market there. In the meantime, a master of 
Maxwell, son of Baron Maxwell of Caerlaverock, 
upon whom the wardenship of the borders had de- 
volved, in consequence of his father’s imprisonment 
in England, receiving intelligence of this affair, as- 
sembled his friends and dependents to repel and 
chastise the insolence of these rebels. He came up 
with them at Burnswark, where the action com- 
menced, and was fought to Kirkonnel, when Dou- 
glas was taken prisoner, and the Duke of Albany 
made his escape. Having now recovered the booty, 
and obtained a complete victory, he was pursuing the 
broken remains of the hostile army ; and, being wearied 
with the fatigues of the engagement and the wounds 
which he is to received in ome | he by 

ing himself wi is s restin, its handle 
is crutch of his saddle, when pin, from 
the parish of Cummertrees, who had fought under 
him in the engagement, coming up, thrust him through, 
on account of a sentence which as master warden 
of the marches, had passed u a cousin of Gass. 
Upon the spot where Maxwell fell and the execrable 
deed was committed, this cross is said to have been 
erected, to perpetuate the remembrance thereof to 
posterity. Wis a handsome wm of a conoidical, or 


tapering form, nine feet in height from the socket, 
with a head consisting of four fleur de lis cut out of 
the solid stone. 


CANADIAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
a (sa n retrospecti 

march of its prosperity and improvement is remark 
ably striking. Within that period, the mass of the 
country has been surveyed, settlements formed in aJ- 
most every township, and towns and villages hare 
sprung up with extraordinary energy, in various di- 
rections. Canals of an elegance and utility, and of di- 
mensions® unrivalled, if equalled, on this continent, 
have been epened through the province. The Wel- 
land and the Rideau canals remove from the frontier, 
the internal communication by water, from the re. 
motest British settlements of the St Lawrence, to 
the sea. The Bulington and Desjardins canals afford 
important advantages to the fertile district in which 
they are situated. 

The navigation of the lakes and rivers has under 
gone the greatest amelioration. Eight or ten steam. 
boats, some of them of great elegance, now form 
several complete and convenient lines of communica. 
tion between the remote parts of the country. Ma- 
nufactures and mechanics have also made considerable 
progress; coarse linens and woollen cloths are success- 
fully manufactured for domestic use by most good 
farmers; and manufactories of iron are established at 
Marmora and Charlotteville. Saw and grist mills 
(there are upwards of five hundred of thera), distilleries 
and breweries, are to be found in ull the settled parts 
of the province. The principal towns in most districts 
contain proper “agai buildings, such as churches, 
court-houses, jails, warehouses, &c. 

At York, a provincial bank is established under 
legislative authority, with branches at Kingston and 
Niagara. District schools, under the general super- 
intendence of a board, and the immediate direction of 
trustees, are established throughout the province ; and 
a college, upon the principle of similar institutions in 
England, has been founded and recently opened in 
the capital of the colony. The learned professions— 
the members of which are in general numerous—have 
also their ornaments; and eight or ten presses issue 
weekly newspapers, for the most part very intelli- 
gently edited, and circulating widely through the 
province. Post towns are frequent, and afford conve- 
niently the means of communication with celerity and 
safety. 

In fact, Upper Canada is rising in a large geome- 
trical ratio into agricultural and commercial import- 
ance; nor can we, in thus contemplating its rapid 
prosperity, forbear attributing it as well to the ability 
and efficiency that has almost invariably distinguished 
the administration of its government, as to the great 
natural energies and resources of the country.—The 
— Dominions in North America, by Joseph Bou- 
chette. 


* Understood as to breadth and depth. The Grand Erie canal is 
intinitely longer than any of these: but it is only ealeulated for 
vessels of inferior burden. 


THE CUTTING DIAMOND. 


The art of using the diamond for cutting glass has 
undergone, within a few years, a very important 
improvement. A glazier’s apprentice, when using a 
diamond set in a conical ferrule, as was always the 
practice about twenty years since, found great diffi- 
culty in acquiring the art of using it with certainty, 
and at the end of a seven years’ apprenticeship, many 
were found but indifferently skilled in its employ- 
ment. This arose from the difficulty of finding the 
precise angle at which the diamond cuts, and or 
guiding it along the glass at the proper inclination 
when that angle is found. Almost the whole of the 
time consumed and of the glass destroyed in acquir- 
ing the art of cutting glass, may now be saved by 
the use of an improved tool. The gem is set in a 
small ry of squared brass with its edge nearly 
parallel to one side of the square. A person skilled 
in its use now files away one side of the brass, until, 
by trial, he finds that the diamond will make a clean 
cut, when guided by keeping this edge pressed against 
a ruler. The diamond and its mounting are now 
attached to a stick similar to a pencil, by means of a 
swivel allowing a small angular motion. Thus the 
merest tyro at once applies the cutting edge at the 
proper angle, by pressing the side of the brass against 
a ruler; and even though the part he holds in his 
hand should deviate a little from the required angle, 
it communicates no irregularity to the position of the 
diamond, which rarely fails to do its office when thus 
employed.—Babbage on Machinery. 
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This gentleman, next day, was completely free from 
the strange hallucination. The second example is one 
mn which I shall quote on indisputable authority. It is 
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